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Look for borers. 





Mark the grain bags. 





Prepare the corn cribs. 


Study the best methods of saving fod- 
der. 








Cut the brush and briars in pastures and 
fence rows. 





House the farm implements, as gentle 
dews and scorching suns do not improve 
their value. 


Arrange the work so the boys and girls 
will be able to attend school when it be- 
gins. 





-——— 





If free from debt and the harvest is 
abundant and the proceeds profitable, 
don’t plan for another “forty,” but talk 
over with Mary those house improve- 
ments you have so long promised. Our 
word for it, a good dinner will follow and 
you'll feel more your importance as a 
citizen. 





On this and the eighth page of this issue 
we present some articles on “Sorghum 
Syrup Making,” called out by “A Young 
Farmer's” request for information on the 
subject and supplementing Mr. G. H. Tur- 
ner’s article in the RURAL WORLD of 
July 11. The subject is a popular one and 
doubtless there are yet many among our 
readers who have something to sid to 
what has thus far been presented. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN MIS- 

SOURI. 





The Monthly Crop Bulletin of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture for Juiy 
is devoted, after a brief crop review, to a 
discussion of the subject of Agricultural 

Education. Secretary Rippey presents a 


historical resume of the efforts 
to secure for the farmers of 
America such educational advantages 


as would meet their needs, and which 
culminated in the establishment, by the 
aid of the National Government, of agri- 
cultural colleges in the different states. 
But these, the secretary shows, do not 


fully meet the needs and so the 
question arises, What more can be 
done to further the cause of ag- 


ricultural education? The answer is that 
the country schools that are attended by 
farmers’ children should be made to as- 
sist in fitting these children to become 
better farmers. The secretary then quotes 
from President Jesse of the State Uatver- 
sity who, after urging that the stud- 
ies in our common schools be made more 
practical, tells what the State University 
is doing to aid in fitting teachers for such 
work, in the summer school maintained 
at the University for the benefit 
of teachers in which the principles of ag- 
riculture are taught. “That summer 
School is going to be maintained until the 
elements of agriculture are taught in the 
Schools of Missouri. It will come to this 
in 35 years that the man who would fling 
reproach at the idea will have to hide 
himself in the bushes.” 

The secretary then speaks of the inter- 
est the Board of Agriculture is taking in 
this movement, and says that “during the 
Past eight years the Board of Agriculture 
has persistently urged the teaching of 
elementary agriculture in the common 
Schools of this state.”” Mr. Rippey has 
done the Missouri Board of Agriculture 
an injustice in limiting its interest in this 
work to the past eight years. Were he 
familiar with the history of the Board 
Prior to his incumbency of the office of 
Secretary he would have given the Board 
credit for a much longer period of active 
interest in this work than he has done. 
The Missouri Board of Agriculture was 
one of the pioneers in the agitation of this 
Subject. It was among the first to estab- 
lsh farmers’ institutes, which have been 
the most powerful agency in developing 
a demand for the teaching of the princi- 
ples of agriculture in the schools attended 
by farmers’ children. And now, with the 
State University determined to do its part 
in fitting teachers for this improved line 
of work in country schools, the State 
Normal School at Kirksville, of which 
John R. Kirk is president, preparing to 
do the same, we think that in much less 
‘ime than 25 years the man who opposes 


the idea will want to hide himself in the 
bushes, 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





dollar. 


scribers. 


by a new subscriber. 


new subscribers on the same terms 


this low offer. 


We know 


offer. 
on our list for 1900. 


While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
Two NEW 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 


New subscribers can also send additional 


is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxfous are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall De ex.end- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 





Horticulture, offers 
for “Horticultural 
Schools.”’ 


Tnstruction 1 


is presented. 


tural education, 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


the main congregation. It 


to sit in the ‘‘Amen Corner.” 


get that far. 


and large. 
of it. 


actly red, but looking that way. 


worthy of mention. One is by F. B. Mum- 
ford, Professor of Agriculture in the Mis- 
souri Agricultural College on ‘Teaching 
the Principles of Agriculture in the Com- 
mon Schools.” J. C. Whitten, Professor of 
“Some Suggestions 


n 


“An Outline for Teaching Agri- 
culture in the Common Schools,’’ prepared 
by the Missouri State Board of Education, 


What is being done in other states and 
in foreign countries is put forth briefly. 
The report is an interesting one and we 
trust it will further the cause of agricul- 


In my last I 
merely put my face within the door. Now 
I'll try and slip in bodily and sit behind 
requires, 
have observed, a good deal of confidence 
It is a good 
idea to commence learning while young. 
Very few, indeed, who live to be old ever 


The rains latterly have added millions to 
the agricultural wealth of the country. My 
patch of Iowa Silver Mine corn is rank 
As for sweet corn we are tired 
I planted for a succession of roast- 
ing ears; but the last two plantings will 
certainly go untasted. Nevertheless it is 
the right way to plant for table use. 
favorite variety is a colored sort, not ex- 
I once 
was infatuated with corn on the cob. Like 
a certain person who commenced his meal 


years."’ 
that. 
Some farmers are prognosticating low 
prices. (I like the foregoing long word, it 
isn’t often that I get to use one of that 
length.) I think there will never be the 
cheap rates of bygone years any more. We 
receive from the old world enough people 
every year to build a large city and to fill 
every house in it. Then our exports of 
breadstuffs and horse and cattle feed have 
enormously increased. The days of cheap 
living are gone. Hence men should not 
begrudge giving their work hands living 
wages. I mvself do not. 


However, I like it oftener than 


I have worked by the day. I know what 
it is to earnestly want at night the day’s 
wages. Often have I needed it sorely, but 
hated to hint it to my employer. I have 
since then hired a good deal, both by the 
day and by the job. It has been years 
since I neglected to put the day’s wage by 
the side of the man’s plate at supper. 
When I cannot do that I will not hire. 
When I hire I cannot help but think of 
that Scripture, bearing on this: “At his 
day thou shalt give him his hire, neither 
shall the sun go down upon it; for he is 
poor, and setteth his heart upon it: lest 
he cry against thee unto the Lord, and it 
be sin unto thee.” The latter clause can 
be rendered justly, “and lest God be an- 
gry with thee."" And for fear of God's 
anger I shall, D. V., live up to the above 
scripture. So much for hiring by the day 
on my farm. 

This is no preachment, so I proceed: I 
have seen lots of blackberries and rasp- 
berries lately sold to farmers. I never 
could understand this way of doing. Men 
with lots of acres not raising such things. 
On this little, new farm of mine I set out 
enough for a family as soon as the frost 
was out of the ground in the spring. I'll 
plant enough here like I have on the old 
place so that it will justify letting them 
be gathered on the shares. I'll have 
enough and somebody else will be glad. 
Yesterday a farmer was buried, one who 
has been successful in business. He was 
the owner of a great deal of stock of all 
kinds, @4i@ had very many acres. One of 
his sons had failed for $12,000, and he had 
paid it off. A few hours before he passed 
he said to his wife: “I wish I had made a 
will.” “Can't you do it now?" she asked, 
He did not reply and so died. 

It is my opinion that a parent should 
deal justly with all his children. He 
should not make “‘meat of one and fish of 
another."’ Any of you can see that in the 
above account there is room for injustice, 
and also for a large and expensive law- 
suit. When a man is in the heyday of 
health, if there is any chance that the law 
would not make a proper division, then in 
that case the parent should see to it him- 
self while he can do it justly. I am sure 
you say that this is the right way. 

A man in southern Iowa rented 1,600 
acres of bluegrass pasture for seed. He 
rented it for five years. The first year’s 
crop paid the entire rent, bought 14 strip- 
pers, and built a barn with three floors. It 
was 140 feet long and 40 feet wide. After 
the seed was gathered he rented it tor 
pasture the remainder of the season. It 
is not pastured in the spring. If one wants 
to sow bluegrass the rule is a gallon to 
the acre. There are 14 lbs. to the bushel. 
Good bluegrass pasture will fatten with- 
out corn. I have sold direct to the butch- 
ers from the grass. Besides, a beef eater 
can discern beef from bluegrass pastures. 
It has a peculiar and delightful flavor. 
This latter thought is from statements 


on the what he called ‘“‘cold pudding,” |. 
e., ice cream. “You shouldn’t eat that 
now,” whispered the waiter, ‘‘that’s des- 
sert.”” “I don’t care a copper,” said the 
man, “I'd eat it if it was a wilderness.” 
I felt that way about corn. 

I have discovered that grasshoppers de- 
light in a diet of dahlia leaves. I am fond 
of dahlia flowers, and as I cannot have 
them with defoliated plants, I killed the 
grasshoppers. I had a large, fine plant at 
the front door, and if I killed one on it, I 
certainly killed fifty. I shall watch that 
feature of insect life in the future. 

A lady of my acquaintance just from 
Oklahoma brought with her some little 
reptiles, known as horned toads, some- 
times, California toads. They are not 
toads, but lizards. Some naturalists re- 
gard them as the deg ate sedi t o 
the monsters of old geologic times. She 
wanted to know of me what to feed them. 
She had fed them flies and such and they 
wouldnt’ touch them. As some lizards are 
exclusively herbivorous, I would suggest 
a trial of leaves, succulent, i. e., dew 
plants, or grasses. Isn't it singular that 
there are thousands of people who think 
a parson knows, or should know, all about 
everything? This, however, is the first 
time in my life when I have been consult- 
ed as to the food of lizards. For my part 
I know a good deal more about feeding 
corn to stock. I have read about “‘chimer- 
as dire” in the poets, but I don’t just now 
remember that they mentioned what they 
fed on, unless it be the Minotaur and the 
Harpies, and I don't think either of them 
were related to skinks or geckos. 

I fear the recent rains have damaged 
the oats and wheat in shock. However, 
threshing was in full blast. There was a 
lot of wheat raised this year and it is 
yielding wonderfully. One of my neigh- 
bors has 100 acres. Don’t you forget it, 
when we look at our harvests we are be- 
holding the food of a world. I for my part 
like good wheat bread. I am a good deal 
like my dear old mother, who was wont to 
say that “corn bread was all right once in 





nn 


which I have heard from butchers them- 
selves. For my part beef is beef to me 
and all alike, save for tenderness or 
toughness. Some beef animals remind 
one of sole-leather. 

How varied is farm life. It takes with- 
in its purview nearly all the activities of 
the race. It is the Atlas bearing on its 
shoulders all worth having of the world. I 
think frequently that in our public schools 
a system of grading should obtain. I 
mean our country schools. The farmer 
should be a botanist so that he could keep 
from being poisoned by anything which 
grows in his pastures or meadows. i have 
seen men (saw one yesterday) so badly 
poisoned that their eyes were swollen 
shut. One would think that such poison- 
ing must be very painful. I was never 
poisoned, so that I can’t say whether it 
hurts or not. 1 am only guessing it does, 
But if I were poisoned by some vile, 
wretched weed, I would get ‘‘Wood's 
Handbook of Botany” and tind out all 
about it. I reckon that if a man knows 
what hurts him he would let it alone. If 
this be true, then it is ignorance to which 
such poisoning is largely ‘due. If one 
could tell at a glance a poison plant he 
wouldn't be liable to touch it, and thus 
would save himself from pain and mis- 
ery. 

Looking over this Week by Week I seo 
that it touches on several subjects. Here 
goes for another. The other day I at- 
tended an entertainment in a country 
neighborhood. If there is one thing that 
I do like it is good singing. But there has 
crept into the towns a false taste and it 
is beginning to creep into the country and 
that is, a lack of articulation. The sing- 
ing sounds as if the mouths were filled 
with a stiff mush, or a handful of soup 
beans. I don’t understand half the 
words. There is a quavering, too, as if 
the throat was palsied. Now, I will give 
such singers Shakespeare's advice in such 
matters, to which I heartily subscribe: 

“Speak the piece, I pray you, as I pro- 








There are other articles in the report 


awhile, say once every two or three 


but if you mouth it as many do, I had as 
lief the town crier spoke my lines. I have 
heard others praise, and that highly, not 
to speak it profanely, that neither have 
the accent of Christians, pagan nor man, 
so that I have thought some of nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.”” When I hear such mouth- 
ing I feel that I am wasting precious time. 
In short, when a singer pleases me she 
articulates every word @istinctly. You 
farmer girls, remember this please! 

lowa. EDWARD B. HEATON. 





PRACTICAL FARM PAPER.—6. 
Editor RURAL WORLD; Writing of the 
matter of keeping farm accounts brings 
up something else of great importance. 
The farmer should keep a diary or record 
of dates of doing farm work; here is a 
sample of ours for one week: May—Mon., 
14. I hoed corn on south point, boys haul- 
ing manure. 15, same, warmer. 16, plowed 
corn next Davis, hauled Manure. 
planted corn, Wes rolled acres of corn, 
1 made sweet potato ridges. 18, I did up 
odd jobs, planted sorghum and went to 
town, boys hauled some, 19, boys helped 
Hatfield set tobacco, I set sweet potatoes 
and cabbage at home, go0d showers. 20, 
Sunday, read and wrote all day, fine. A 
page about 6x9 will hold a month's record. 
My book for 1900 is 24%xB%, vest pocket 
size, and I keep it handy g@ as to jot down 
at any time matters concerning farm 
work, You may also note items of inter- 
est away from the farm; for example: 
Oct. 8, sowing rye, Henry Green died. 
Noy. 12, hauled stone on road, paid Jones 
$6.40 on threshing bill. Jan. 21, coldest 
day, thermometer showed 24 degrees be- 
low, fed stock and built fires. Feb. 3, went 
to mill, had both horses shod at new shop, 
bought plow, paid $14. 

The item about threshing bill may save 
you money if Jones forgets (?) that you 
paid him, and the others may save dis- 
putes. 

Speaking of farm accownts, some one 
aske, ‘Do you really puch acoctIits 
with every crop, and every field every 
year?’ We do not, and it is not neces- 
sary to do so, but it is a source of great 
satisfaction and profit to do so with each 
field on the farm once in say ten years. 
We have a six-acre field that has been 
a money-maker for a good many years. It 
is the one that had the 1883 crop of to- 
bacco mentioned in RURAL WORLD, 
July 18, on part of it. In 1884 it grew 225 
bushels of corn on three acres, 350 bushels 
of potatoes on two acres, and 56,000 cab- 
bages on one acre. 


li, re- 


In 1885 we had five of the six acres in 
wheat, 156 bushels; half an acre in onions 
and half an acre in truck for home use. 
In 1886 it was all in wheat and made 206 
bushels. It lay until 189 in pasture when 
four acres were again broken for tobacco 
and gave 5,400 pounds. The other two 
acres were cut for hay, the stubble broken 
and the whole field sown to wheat. It 
gave 216 bushels. Since that it has all 
been in corn once and in wheat three 
times, except the two acres on the north 
which in 1897 had 2,200 pounds of tobacco 
on it. . 

If we account for what was used on the 


farm from that six acres and add the 
market price to what we actually received 
for crops sold, it gives us over $3,000 in 17 
years, to say nothing of the use as pas- 
ture several years. 

GROWING HAY—Eastern agricultural 
papers contain a good many articles con- 
cerning the immense yields of hay made 
by Geo. M. Clark, of Connecticut. Mr. 
Clark grows as much as 35 tons of fine 
hay on seven acres of land, but he begins 
to grow the crop, so to speak, even before 
he plows the land to sow the seed. The 
land must be fitted for seeding by repeat- 
ed plowing, harrowing, rolling and drag- 
ging and the fertilizers must be applied 
with as much care as one would use in 
the feeding of a $10,000 brood mare. It 
costs him $5 to grow a ton of hay and put 
it in the barn and he has plenty of cus- 
tomers for it at $15 to $17 per ton. During 
the year he uses 800 pounds per acre of 
fine ground bone, muriate of potash and 
nitrate of soda and figures that it costs 
him $3 per ton for the fertilizers used. 

We will begin about July 2% to fit two 
acres for a meadow. The land fs rolling 
upland and was in wheat this season. We 
will first disk it and cross disk it; then 
plow about six inches deep, tarning nar- 
row furrows. Then we will harrow, roll 
and drag until we have a fine solid seed 
bed, and about Sept. 1 will sow timothy 
seed at the rate of three half pecks per 
acre, and roll and drag again. There is 
one thing to remember in seeding all fall 
crops, and in fact any crop spring or fall. 
The soil turned over by the plow should 
all be thoroughly fined even to the bottom 
of the furrow; if this is not done we cut 
off the connection between the surface 
soil and the subsoil from whence comes 
our summer supply of water, and when 
drouth ensues crops must suffer from 
want of moisture. 

As a recent writer expresses it “the 
roots of crops and weeds, the action of 
water and of frost, the earthworm and 
other insect burrowers that fill every 
square inch of soil from the very surface 
down deep into the subsoil, with chan- 
nels that allow water to pass down in 
time of plenty and that send it up to the 
plant roots in dry days, under the influ- 
ence of the sun, are partially or wholly 


which leaves a mass of clods, trash and 
unbroken soil lying the furrow 
bottom.” 


flat on 


We do not need much hay as we grow 
three or four acres of oats to feed in the 
sheaf and cut up 10 to 16 acres of corn, 
but we like a change of feed in the sea- 
son of hard team work. I believe I said 
some time ago that we kept as stock two 
work horses, a driving horse, a two-year- 
old colt, five cows and four young catile; 
we also keep from eight to ten hogs. The 
straw is carefully stacked and is both 
feed and shelter for the young cattle in 
mild winter weather. 

THE COWPEA has yet been 
made a full crop; that ts to say we have 
grown it in a small way, rather less than 
an acre per year; but as we get to know 
better how to deal with it, it grows in 
favor. It has some unpleasant features. 
On our strong soll it grows very large and 


not as 


is rather hard to cure properly in cool 
September weather; but it will stand 
more rain than clover hay and makes 


much stronger feed for cattle 

We planted our first May 12 and have 
planted at intervals up to July 17, when I 
sowed a peck of peas on one-fourth acre 


of oat stubble and disked them in. Some 
were planted between the hills of corn 
July 5. These are five inches high. The 


first planting is high and com- 
pletely fill up the 28-inch rows. We have 
Early Black, Warren's Early, Blackeye 
and the Clay varieties, and I see a patch 
of Wonderful and one of Whippoorwill. 
I am going to make two crops of War- 
ren's Early as those planted May 22 have 
nearly ripe peas now, and I will plant 
them in a few days, and still some people 
will claim that you cannot grow cowpeas 
successfully north of Mason and Dixon's 


line. Humbug! CC. D. LYON, 
Ohio, 


2% feet 


HOW TO MAKE SORGHUM SYRUP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The article 
“How to Make Sorghum Syrup" in the 
RURAL WORLD of July 11 was well writ- 


ten, ANA cantetued reluahle peimte, but | 
believe ft also contained some” trrore 
which have led many into trouble, and 


which have hindered progress in sorghum 
syrup manufacture. I wish to state the 
as I believe it ts, from a wish 
to criticize, but to get the real facts clear- 
ly in view. 

VARIABILITY OF CANE,.-—I suppose 
nearly every one of those engaged in sor- 
ghum syrup manufacture had, at the be- 


case, not 


ginning, a clear vision of the superior 
syrup he intended and expected to make. 
I suppose most of them did, at times, 


make syrup of fair quality, at other times 
syrup of poor quality; the difference in 
quality being often not so much in the 
degree of effort, or the skill, or the meth- 
the varieties of cane, as in 
the accidental quality of the juice. I sup- 
every sorghum syrup maker has 
found it impossible to make syrup of unl- 
formly good grade from one season to an- 
other, or even from one week to another, 
or from one lot of cane to another. 

INFLUENCE OF LOCALITY.—A letter 
recently received from a syrup maker in 
Ohio, who has had for 25 years the repu- 
tation of being the best syrup maker in 
that state, states his present conclusion 
that the quality of the syrup depends 
mostly upon the locality where the cane 
was grown. This is undoubtedly true of 
sorghum syrup generally. Sorghum is not 
alone in this. It is true of all other sac- 
charine plants, and is especially true of 
the grape. There are certain limited sec- 
tions in France, in California, in all wine 
making countries, which produce better 
grape juice for wine making than ad- 
joining sections. The methods and the 
apparatus, and the skill used in making 
wine are vastly better than those used in 
making sorghum syrup, yet the same 
skill, the same methods, do not make the 
same quality of wine, from year to year, 
or even in adjoining vineyards. 

It seems to be true that with the pres- 
ent methods for purifying sorghum juice 
the quality of syrup depends very much 
upon the accidental quality of the sor- 
ghum juice. If the juice is naturally quite 
pure, and is reasonably well handled, the 
quality of the syrup will be good. If the 
juice is loaded with vegetable matter, as 
is often the case, then the syrup will be of 
poor quality, for the present methods of 
clarification used are ineffective in re- 
moving the undesirable vegetable matter, 
and the syrup cannot be other than of 
poor quality. 

THE BEST VARIETY.—A letter recent- 
ly received from Louisiana asked which is 
the best variety of sorghum for syrup. 
The best variety is not yet known. There 
are hundreds of varieties, probably a few 
of them are superior for syrup making, 
probably some of the varieties may suc- 
ceed better in some sections of this great 
country than the others. With all the 
work that has been done in making sor- 
ghum syrup, and with all the varieties 
which have been grown, there is as yet no 
clear agreement in regard to the superior- 
ity of any one of the varieties, except that 
where seasons are short, early maturing 
varieties are best. 

CONTROLING FACTORS.—It is a 
question whether the soil is a matter of 
the first importance, for in a dry season, 
rich, low-lying, moist lands may produce 
the best syrup, while in a wet year the 
poorer, drier uplands may produce much 
the best syrup. 

The degree of ripeness of the cane 


ods used, or 


pose 








nounce it to you, trippingly on the tongue, 


destroyed by the system of breaking 


Stripping the canes of leaves seems not 
essential, for repeated experiments have 
shown quite as many pounds of juice from 
unstripped as from stripped cane, and, 
with good clarification, the quality of the 
syrup seems not inferior, yet the writer 
believes that cane should always be well 
cleaned of seed, leaves, and trash, by ma- 
chine, or otherwise, before grinding. 
INFLUENCE OF SEASON.—It is be- 
lieved by the writer that the seeming va- 
garies, the great differences in quality of 
surghum juice, are caused mainly by the 
conditions of the growing season, and 
partly by the soil, and the variety. 
Kansas is one of the greatest sorghum 
growing states, but Kansas syrup is not 
generally praised by wholesale syrup 
dealers. This is perhaps not due to the 
varieties of sorghum grown, for very 
many varieties are grown. It is perhaps 
not mainly due to the character of the 
soil, for there are many kinds of soil in 
that great state, and besides, in some sea- 
sons, the quality of the syrup is fair, in 
other seasons, poor. It is probably not 
due to shiftlessness in 
manufacture, for great efforts have been 
made and heavy expenses incurred in 
trying to produce large quantities of syr- 
up of good quality. 

The main reason for the uncertain qual- 
ity of Kansas sorghum syrup is probably 
in the extremes of drouth and flood 
which often occur in that state. The 
growth of the cane is often checked by 
the drouth. The juice is then unnaturally 
dense. It does not clarify well. And 
when the drouth is followed by flooding 
rain the canes renew their growth and 
the juice is then loaded with vegetable 
matter, This seems to be the main reason 
why Kansas produces sorghum syrup of 
poorer quality than Arkansas, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, or other states less sub- 
ject to drouth, where cane grows more 
evenly and uniformly, producing less im- 
pure juice, 

wiisAag wae stat’ THe 


carelessness or 


We mes nat oon. 


service, yet we must take rain or drouth 
industrious neighbors the ants 
must take the weather as it 
comes. But we may have a remedy for 
more or less impure sorghum juice, 
caused by drouth or flood, in more effi- 
cient methods of separating undesirable 
vegetable matter from sorghum juice, 
Even though impure sorghum juice may 
be cleaned as effectually as grain is 
cleaned. The latter is cleaned first by the 
threshing machine, then by the fanning 
mill. Then the “crease dirt’ is removed 
by scouring machines. Then the coarser 
bran and the shorts and the germs are 
separated, It many hundreds, 
even thousands of years to learn how to 
clean wheat for modern flour. There may 
be good wheat in a pile of straw, chaff, 
dirt, ete., but the shipper does not want 
it, the mills do not want it, the baker 
does not want it. When well cleaned it is 
wanted by all, It is so with sorghum 
juice. It needs to be purified by separat- 
ing undesirable vegetable matters which 
give the syrup rank flavor, turbid muddy 
appearance, and which injure its keeping 
quality. 

The writer of “How to Make Sorghum 
Syrup” evidently agrees with the fore- 
going remarks, for he says “much de- 
pends upon the quality of the cane and 
the kind of land. and “‘in spite of all care 
in straining and skimming sediments set- 
tle upon the bottom of the evaporator.” 

There is in sorghum juice a class of im- 
purities which rise; these may be re- 
moved by skimming. There is another 
class of impurities which slowly settle to 
the bottom, and still other impurities 
which neither rise nor settle, but remain 
suspended in the juice and remain in the 
syrup. These impurities cannot be re- 
moved by settling alone, nor by skimming 
alone, nor by filtering alone, for they very 
quickly clog any good filtering material, 
These are the difficulties which have giv- 
en sorghum syrup its inferior quality, its 
bad name, its complete lack of uniformity 
in quality, and which cause sorghum syr- 
up to be in less demand, at less price, 
than sugar cane syrup or than glucose 
even, in all wholesale markets. 

It can be conclusively shown that it is 
possible to purify sorghum juice so well 
that the syrup is quite equal to sugar 
cane syrup, and next.fall, after another 
season’s thorough test, the writer hopes 
to ask the RURAL WORLD for space to 
fully state the simplest methods for pu- 
rifying sorghum juice, so that any juice 
of ordinary quality will give as good 
syrup as the best juice now gives. 

If we knew enough, there would be 
much less “luck,” or “chance,”’ in this 
world of ours. We would do our work 
cheaper, easier, and get better results. 

The writer will say that the general ex- 
perience gained by the past 50 years’ work 
in manufacture of sorghum syrup shows 
clearly that the method so well stated in 
the article “How to Make Sorghum Syr- 
up” does make good syrup, when well 
handled, and—when the sorghum juice is 
unusually pure, but fails whenever the 
juice contains much undesirable, grassy 
matter, which cannot be entirely removed 


by any known form of strainer, or by the 
skimmer, even when skilfully handled, 
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ter, for sometimes the earliest syrup, SORGHUM MAKING. 
made from cane with soft seed, is best, 2 7 > 
. Editor RURAL WORLD: I ask the 
while at other times the latest syrup, 

privilege of commenting a little on Mr 
made from wilted cane is best. ~ " . 

G. H. Turner's method of sorghum mak- 


ing, as given in your issue of July 
ll. I do not presume to criticize an ex- 
perienced man, but we live and learn, and 
the RURAL WORLD is one of the great- 
est thought-fostering farm journals of 
the world. It puts the strong minds to 
work and brightens the faintest spark of 
the weaker and way-wearied and makes 
noble and honored citizens of them. 

MR. TURNER'S SYSTEM of making 
syrup is good, but, in my experience, I 
find in addition to Cook's evaporator sys- 
tem that the heater box with copper bot- 
tom over fire box is advisable. Let the 
green juice from the reservoir come in by 
faucet at such a speed as to hold the pan 
at a slow boil. The scum will rise freely, 
and can be removed with a large skim- 
mer, Do not agitate the scum by frequent 
skimming, but instead let it rise up thick 
before removing, but on the other hand 
do not let the scum remain too long as it 
will granulate and remix in large gran- 
ules and cause the syrup to be draggy. 
The scum will also adhere to the edge of 
the pan, just the juice level and 
cause the same trouble, if not kept wiped 
off. Let the evaporator be fed constantly 
from said heater and you will not be both- 
ered much from scum on same. So ar- 
range the feed and fire that the syrup will 
constantly run from the evaporator and 
through a cooling pipe into a syrup res- 
ervoir, Let the length of pipe depend on 
the amount of syrup cooled per day; it 
should be governed by the draft or cool- 
ness of its location, The color of syrup 
depends largely on the rapid cooling. In 
regard to the “starchy matter” corroding 
on the pan, I would advise that a whisk 
broom be rubbed over the pan occasional- 
ly, or when it first forms, or after it 
crusts, and if there is danger of the syrup 
burning rub a little fresh lard on the 
bars and it will remove all danger of a 
“burn-up.”’ 


above 


There is another corrosive matter that 


bothers a great deal, It gives the pan a 
PruWHISH Curer, awa avout the oniy tame 
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million dollars annually in its weather 


wash off immediately, as it is a rank pol- 
son. 
SIZE OF MILL AND EVAPORATOR 
I differ somewhat with Mr. Turner in re- 
gard to the comparative size of mill and 
evaporator. I would recommend a mill 
two sizes larger than the evaporator, as 
having a supply of juice ahead is of no 
disadvantage and once gained in the 
morning you can drive the work and the 
work is not driving you. The team has a 
rest occasionally and the men have time 
to remove the pomace, and when dinner 
is called the team and hands have ample 
time to eat without checking the syrup- 
boiling. Remember that a uniformity of 
syrup cannot be obtained by any man or 
process without uniformity of cane. Here 
in Southern Illinois we have all kinds of 
soil to contend with and the soil has a 
great bearing on the quality of the syrup 
In conclusion, I would advise “Young 
Farmer” to stuff his cranium with all the 
good information he can get, equip him- 
self with the very best machinery and 
study sorghum making as a trade for 
there are hundreds of things that will 
confront him that he can't find in print. 
Cleanliness, experience and self-sacrifice 
will mark the true molasses maker. 
CHARLES P. DILLMAN 
Clay Co., Til. 


LETTER BOX. 


CHEROKEE NATION, I. T.—I don't 
see how the season could have been much 
better for wheat, oats or corn. The last 
will average nearly twice as much in 
yield as ordinarily. It was just dry 
enough in the «pring to make it easy to 
kill weeds, and we have had a good rain 
or two every week since corn was luid by. 
Feeders are wanting to contract corn at 
25 cents a bushels for September delivery. 

E. E. FISK 


PULASKI CoO., ILT..—Our county is bor- 
dered on the east by the Ohio River and 
partly on the west by the Cache. We 
have been having rain every day or two 
since May 15, and much damage has been 
done in consequence. Most of the low 
land corn is lost and a good deal of the 
wheat. We are having much trouble with 
the threshing. But little clover was sown 
Timothy on the upland is good, but noth 
ing on low lands, Peas are fine. Wheat 
breaking has just begun. 

July 28. JOHN V. SHAVER. 


A MOSQUITO REPELLANT.—A fisher- 
man on the St. Francis River in Missouri 
complains of the great annoyance by mos- 
quitos and asks the RURAL WORLD the 
best protection against them. The best 
application to the skin is pine tar and 
vaseline; two-thirds pure tar and one- 
third vaseline well mixed. Keep in large 
mouthed bottles for convenient use. An- 
ply to the hands face and neck just before 
starting to fish and wash off on return 
Water and soap easily removes it. After 
the application has been made it soon 
hardens so as not to rub off and it keens 
flies and mosquitos and gnats harmless 





PINCHING SWEET POTATO VINES 
—Will the RURAL WORLD inform it» 
readers whether or not it is a good plan 
to pinch off the ends of growing sweet 
potatoe vines? If so how lone should the 
practice be continued? SPOKANE 

Mexico, Mo. 

Prof. R. H. Price, of the Texas Agri- 
cultural College, says, in his book, “Sweet 
Potato Culture for Profit,” that pinching 
off the ends of sweet potato vines is in- 
jurious rather than beneficial and gives 
results of experiments at the Louisiana 
and Georgia Experiment Stations, show- 
ing the extent yleld was reduced by 
the pinching. It was also shown at the 
same station that lifting the vines so as 
to prevent rooting at the nodes, as is 
recommended by some, resulted in a low- 





because so much of the impurity is boiled 
down in the syrup. D. 





seems not to be always an essential mat- 


Medicine Lodge, Kan. 


er yield than when the vines were left ur- 
disturbed. 
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| pring eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen cents, 
it must be a profitable operation. It is 
not supposed that mere economy will ever 
eer Noam people to restrict their diet to the 
| single article of cheese, however nutri- 
|tious it may be, and that thus an un- 
| bounded demand for it should be created. 
But the shrewd farmer ever looks closely 


s" P Professor McConnell stated | 
on oo nee ty penny in ores and aé- to the market value of different products, 
mee ‘os. right moment, was a| #4 changes his crops as circumstances 


never failing means of increasing the sup- 
ply of cream.’’—London (England) Times. 


The meek and lowly Alderney, 
The sad-eyed Jersey, too, 
The Holstein, with her stocky shape, 
Will musically ‘‘moo.”’ 
The other breeds of cattle, and 
The ordinary cow 
Will listen with attention, for 
We'll milk to music now. 


We'll play old Schubert's “Serenade,” 
Likewise the ‘‘Maiden’s Dream,” 

And every cow in all the herd 
Will furnish us ice cream. 

The band will strike up “‘Dixie Land,” 
Ere that tune is commenced 

The cows will give us milk for war— 
And that will be condensed. 


Or, if we play a lullaby 
"Twij) soon be understood, 

And all the kine will let us have 
The best of baby food. 

And when we play some drinking songs 
In one melodious bunch, 

We hope the cows will see the point 
And serve us with milk punch. 


But we'll keep clear of rag-time songs, 
And streets-of-Cairo airs, 

Likewise of Midway interludes, 
And similar affairs, 

We will not play the ancient tunes, 
Nor others of that ilk— 

For fear the cows will be confused 

And all give buttermilk. 


—Josh Wink, in Baltimore American. 
DAIRYING. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Every dis- 


trict which can feed flocks and herds can- 
not with equal facility and profit convert 
the same amount of vegetable food into 
dairy products. Taking the United States 
together, we are compelled to believe that 
the extent of surface which is well adapt- 
ed to dairying is very limited compared 
to that upon which grain, meat and other 
staple products can be profitably made. 
It has been asserted, upon high author- 
ity, that in no other way can so large an 
amount of animal food be obtained from 





require. It is pertinent, therefore, to in- 
quire what is the market for cheese, and 
where and what it is likely to be in the 
future, and how soon it may be so sup- 
plied that prices shall fall below remuner- 
ation. LEROY CARDNER. 
National Military Home, Kansas. 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 18 
head of calves yet that are taking milk 
fresh from the separator, and for the 
number we never had a more even, thrifty 
lot of calves. The working of the bull 
daily is a great factor in this result. 
Pampered bulls are not the ones to sire 
strong, hearty calves. These hot days 
our bull gets with his work the best of 
care. He is “shoo-fiied,”” kept in a shady 
place and well fed and is not allowed to 
run with the cows. 





“Ha! dah coon, where are you gwin’ 
| wid dat dah contankerous rig?” 
“I jist gwin’ to take ma gal for a ride 


wid Bull Jersey’s automobull, I dun bor- 
| rowed of him.” 
| ON A HUNT.—The 
Farm are taking a rest. 
they are playing hunting in the pine 
| woods of my native state, Wisconsin. 
|Our fine corn field is the pinery—five 
| good, sharp hoes are the weapons used 
land for game, we have jimson weeds for 
| bear, button weeds for deer and cockle 
burs for wild cats, and the minor weeds 
|for the different species of small game. 
| When we get through, I think our fields 
will be as free from “‘varmints” as any in 
the surrounding neighborhood. 

OUR OAT CROP this year was one of 
the best we ever raised, and was secured 
in perfect condition. The oats were cut 
quite green and set in long shocks for a 
few days then re-shocked in round 
shocks. When our neighbors were cut- 
ting their crops, we were putting ours in 
the barn. The boys set up the ensilage 
cutter and are cutting the oats very fine, 
steaming them and giving the cows a 
feed night and morning. The dry weather 
has shortened the pastures so this is nec- 
essary to keep up the flow of milk. Soon 
our sorghum will be ready, then we will 


five at Cedar Hill 
For recreation, 





a given quantity of herbage as by the 
dairy; and it is believed to be capable of 
demonstration that a good milk cow fur- } 
nishes the most economical means known | 
by which to obtain from our pastures the 
alimentary matters they are capable of | 
yielding. | 


Concerning the comparative returns 
from the dairy and the stall, I have not | 
that definite knowledge which is desir- 


able; nor can it be obtained except by | 
carefully conducted and long- continued | 
experiments with many animals, and un- | 
der a variety of conditions, accompanied | 
with constant use of the scales. Such ex- | 
periments few have the inclination, the | 
time, the means, and perseverance to 
conduct to reliable conclusions, and I am 
not aware of their having been thorough- 
ly carried out by anyone. The inquiry has 
frequently been made of intelligent and | 
observing farmers, how many pounds of 
butter can be made from a good milking | 
cow upon the food which would yield 100 | 
£ 4@ eanenmed hv o thrifty 
and I have never 


pvunds «@ vee 
farrow cow, or steer, 
found one who could give an answer ap- 
parently satisfactory to his own mind. 
The first impression seemed to be, per- 
haps, judging from the usual market 
rates of each, probably fifty or seventy- 
five pounds. But the more the question 
was pondered and observations made in 
respect to it, the more farmers are in- 
clined to estimate it higher, perhaps fully 
as many pounds of butter as of beef and 
even more. 

If we attempt a comparison between the 
returns from rearing veal calves, or of 
cattle up to the age of one and a half 
or two and a half years, we meet with 
the same lack of data by means of which 
to arrive at definite conclusions. It may 
do no harm, however, to attempt an ap- 
proximation. From the most careful ob- 
servations and experiments which have 
come to my knowledge, it requires about 
a gallon of milk for each pound of veal 
sold from suckled calves from eight to 
twelve weeks old, and reckoning such car- 
casses to bring five cents per pound, we 
have a return of five cents for each gallon 
of milk consumed by them. It is difficult 
to make a satisfactory comparison be- 
tween the returns yielded by dairy prod- 
ucts and those from the sale of calves of 
one and a half and two and a half years 
old. The estimates of farmers of the 
cost of rearing them to these ages vary 
greatly. I suppose much of the difference 
depends on the way they set about the 
reckoning. 

Judging from the best data I have been 
able to obtain. I hold to the opinion that 
the food which will make one pound of 
meat will usually make at least 20 pounds 
of milk, and, where really dairy cows are 
kept, 25 pounds. Assuming, then, only 20 
pounds of milk to be the equivalent of one 
pound of meat, we can have, if we choose, 
in its place, two pounds of cheese. Al- 
though the proportion of cheese to be 
obtained from milk is variable, depending 
on the amount of butter and casein which 
the milk contains, it may safely be set at 
as much as one pound from ten pounds of 
milk. In one case, I was credibly in- 
formed of its having been made from 
eight and a half pounds; but nine and a 
half are usually required with average 
milk and fair management So long, 
therefore, as a pound of cheese commands 
as much money as a pound of meat, it 
would seem that we may largely increase 
the returns from our grazing lands; or, if 
we take the usual prices of meat as a 
basis for our estimate we may conclude 
that the actual cost of producing a gallon 
of milk does not exceed five cents; and 
if we can, without too large a cost for 
manufacture, convert it into what will 


“Brevity is the 
Soul of Wit.’’ 


Wit is wisdom. Blood is life. Impure 
blood is living death. Health depends 
on good blood. Disease is due to bad 
blood. The blood can be punified. 
Legions say Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Blood Medicine, purifies it. 
A brief story but it tells the tale. 
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Never Disappoints 


}ent will speak. 


twice or three times each week cut 
enough of it to give the cows a feed twice 
each day in the stable, cutting it up fine 
in the cutter. Formerly we drew the fod- 


der to the pasture, but we are convinced 
that stable feeding is the better way. 
SILOS and filling will attract many 


dairymen from now until corn is ripe. Our 
round silo, built last fall of Arkansas 
| spruce, stands as solid as can be. We are 


THE SKIM MILK FACTOR 





In Bulletin No. 67, Minnesota Experiment 
Station. 





Professor T. L. Haecker, of the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, writes to the 
RURAL WORLD in reference to the criti- 
cisms on Bulletin No. 67 of the Dairy Di- 
vision which appeared recently in these 
columns. The criticism was that in mak- 
ing up the profit and loss account of the 
cows used in the investigation, Professor 
Haecker had not given credit for the 
value of the skim milk, and that thereby 
cows giving a large flow of medium milk 
were not put on an equality with cows 
giving a smaller flow of richer milk. But 
@ more careful examination of the bulle- 
tin, which, by the way, is a great store- 
house of dairy information, will show that 
Prof. Haecker did recognize the value of 
skim milk. For example, on page 400 is 
the following paragraph: 

“The cows in group I. produced 1,783.88 
pounds of butter, and crediting them with 
the average net return realized by farm- 
ers for butter during the year, which was 
15 cents per pound, their butter product 
amounted to $267.58. Adding to this $43.48, 
the value of the skim milk for feeding 
purposes, there is a gross return per cow 
of $77.77. Deducting $30.82, the average 
cost of the feed, there remains a net re- 
turn per cow of $46.9. Group I. ate $123.28 
worth of feed and produced $311.06 worth 
of dairy products, being a return of $2.52 
for every dollar’s worth of feed con- 
sumed.” 

On pages 1-2 is the following: 

“The annual cost for feed for the cows 
in group II. ranged from $24.54 to $32.79 and 
averaged $28.21. The average yield of 
milk was 6,817.6 pounds and the yield of 
butter ranged from 241.56 pounds to 387.09 
and averaged 3083 pounds. The cost for 
feed to produce a pound of butter ranged 
from 7.8 cents to 10.9 cents and averaged 
9.3 cents. 

“The four cows in group II. produced 
1,212 pounds of butter during the year, 
which at 15 cents a pound amounted to 
$181.80. Adding $35.79, the value of the 
skim milk for feeding purposes, gives a 
gross return of $104.73, or a net return per 
cow of $26.19."" 

On pages 437-8: 

“In calculating the net return the cows 
are credited with 15 cents per pound for 
butter and 15 cents per 100 pounds of skim 
milk. These valuations are not exactly 
correct, because dairymen as a rule do not 
receive a net return of 15 cents for their 
butter taking the year through, and skim 
milk is only valuable in proportion to the 
solids it contains. The water in milk 
varies greatly with different breeds and 
different cows, and has no feeding value. 
In calculating the net return from the 
cows Ida, Fairy and Shortie, we mvst 
take into consideration that they were 
charged for feed and credited for milk 
and butter produced during 40 weeks 








fully convinced that our method of spik- 
ing each 2x4 to its mate in building is the 
|way. The dry weather has not loosened | 
the lumber in the least. No sagging or 
racking can occur. It is in fact a solid | 
wall and will stand till it rots down. 

One hundred and one counties of our 
state will hold institutes this fall and | 
winter. One hundred and seven speakers | 
are on the list of workers, covering all 
subjects that will interest and help the | 
| dairyman and farmer. It is not necessary | 
to say on which subject your correspond- 


I received an application yesterday from 


a St. Louis County, Mo., man for a schol- 
arship in our dairy school at Cedar Hill 
Farm. I wrote him that our school runs 
without vacation, that every branch 


taught is fully demonstrated by actual 

work, that school hours are from 4:40 a. 

m. to 7 o’clock p. m. BUFF JERSEY. 
Monmouth, Il. 


SUGAR BEET PULP AS COW FEED. 





A government report on dairying in 
California says: Sugar-beet pulp, which 
is the principal by-product in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar, is usually sold for 
25 to 30 cents a ton at the factory. Last 
year the price was as high as 50 cents. 
As it can be held a long time in silo and 
is fed to best advantage when old, it is 
available the entire year. The use of 
fresh pulp is said to reduce the milk 
flow. It is supposed to be good when a 
few weeks old and better at six months, 
and will keep two or three years. 

When fresh the pulp is piled or p!avei in 
a silo where it remains undisturbel until 
needed for use. The material is s» soft 
and moist that if a large pile is dumped in 
the corner of an inclosed space it will 
gradually settle until the surface is al- 
most level. Of course the top part ‘le- 
cays, and after a time the entire mass is 
covered with a protecting layer from 3 
to 6 inches in thickness. Within a few 
months the individual pieces of beet 
which were originally 2 or 3 inches long 
are completely broken up and 
the appearance of the material .eminJs 
one of cold mush, grayish brown in colcr. 
Three tons of fresh pulp make about cone 
ton cured. Pulp has a tendency to fatten, 
ant it is given to beef cattle without tne 
addition of any other food, but for milch 
cows its effect is found to be best when 
used with a little grain or hay. Without 
these latter it is supposed to produce a 
thin and watery milk. One feeder uses 
corn with pulp, another feeds apuout 3 | 
pounds of bran daily. When pulp is fed 
in considerable quantity the animals do 
not care for water and may go for 
months without a drink. A feeder who 
has been using this by-product several 
years complains that when his cows have 
been fed for a long time on pulp their 
ealves are likely to come weak and be 
troubled with scours. Another dairyman 
of less experience who feeds the pulp 
fresh states that in his observation it has 
no bad effect on the calves. A herd of 200 
milch cows kept near a beet-sugar fac- 
tory 40 miles south of San Francisco is 
given a daily ration of 60 pounds of pulp, 
5 pounds of mixed ground grain, and a 
little hay. The cows were seen in the 
pasture and appeared to be in good health 
and flesh. The milking cows averaged al- 
most two gallons each per day. Their 
milk is shipped to a dealer in San Francis- 
co, who pays 12% cents per gallon for it 
the year through and 1 1-6 cents per gallon 
for railroad freight. Butter made from 
the milk of this herd, for experimental 
export, was found to have exceedingly 
good body, a satisfactory flavor, and an 
apparently first-class keeping quality. 


J. K. JOHNSTON drew for the month 
of June $56.65 for 9,602 pounds of milk test- 
ing 3.4 per cent which brought him 657 
cents per hundred. This milk was pro- 
duced from 13 cows. Where is there a 
man with the same amount of capital in- 
‘vested that can say as much? Farmers, 
if you want to pay off your mortgages and 
buy more land, go into the dairy business. 
—Breckenridge (Mo.) Bulletin. 








| fed, 


| pounds of skim milk, which at 15 cents a 








only.” 

On page 452: 

“The yield of milk was 104,356 pounds, 
which produced 4,890 pounds of butter, 
making one pound of butter from 21.34 
pounds of milk. Estimating the return to 
the farmer at 15 cents a pound, his re- 
ceipts from the butter would be $733.51. 
The value of the skim milk, if judiciously 
would be 15 cents per hundred pounds; 
and assuming that the cream is one- 
eighth of the milk, he has left 91,312 


hunared brings 9100.91. Adding chis to the 
receipts for butter we have a gross re- 
turn from the 14 cows of $870.48, being a 
return of $62.29 per cow. Had he sold the 
feed in the market it would have returned 
him 3309.62. By marketing the _ feed 
through the cows he receives for it $870.48, 
and retains on the farm a manurial value 
worth more in dollars and cents than the 
cost of the labor required to care for the 
cows and milk. Deducting $309.62, the 
value of the feed, from $870.48, the value of 
the dairy products, we have $560.86 as the 
net return in one year from the 14 cows, 
or $40.06 per cow. The herd returned $2.81 
worth of dairy products for every dollar's 
worth of feed consumed.” 

The foregoing is ample proof that Pro- 
fessor Haecker did fully recognize the 
skim milk factor in determining the value 
of a cow’s product. We wish, however, to 
present another extract from this valua- 
ble bulletin which contains a number of 
important points which dairymen should 
consider: 

“Taking the cows in the herd that have 
a tendency to grow flesh, and placing 
them in a group, we find that they pro- 
duce on an average 6,248.9 pounds of milk 
in a year; that it costs, on an average, 
87.8 cents to produce a hundred pounds 
of milk; that the annual butter yield 
ranges from 197.15 pounds to 322.15, and av- 
erages for the group 270.86 pounds. The 
cost for feed to produce a pound of but- 
ter was from 10.85 cents to 7.16 cents, and 
averaged 8.02 cents. Of the cows in this 
group Ethel carried the most flesh and 
Lydia the least. Ethel was the only cow 
in the group that leaned strongly toward 
the beef type. Fairy, Ida and Liggetta 
were selected for their milking qualities 
and fairly represent the ideal Shorthorn 
milker as the record shows. Lydia, the 
Brown Swiss, was a fair representative of 
the breed, as to general characteristics, 
but as to milking qualities she stood above 
the average, judging by her conformation. 
She had a large frame and heavy quarters 
as compared with the size of her middle. 
Her skin was exceedingly yellow, but her 
milk tested only 3.44 per cent. butter fat. 

“Again estimating the return to the 
farmer for butter at 15 cents per pound 
and skimmed milk at 15 cents per hundred 
pounds, we have a gross return per cow 
of $48.83. Deducting $22.11, the cost of feed, 
we have a net return of $26.72. The net | 
return from group I. is 112.98 per cent 
greater than the net return from group II. | 

During the five years of careful investi- 
gation in regard to the cost of production 
of butter between cows spare and angular 
in form and cows carrying considerable 
superfluous tissue, and having an inher- 
ited or acquired disposition to convert 
feed into flesh, the records show that in 
every instance the cow that carried the 
least flesh charged the least for butter, 
and just in so much as one cow was a lit- 
tle smoother and plumper than the other 
would her butter product cost more than 
the other. It should be borne in mind that 
the results are not made from averages 
where sometimes the fleshy cow produced 
butter at less, but more often at greater, 
cost than the spare cow; but are from ac- 
cumulated testimony showing not only 
that every day, every week, every 
month, but during her entire lifetime, the 
spare cow is the better. That she should 
be so much better is almost incredible, 
strong and uniform as the evidence is. 





before he makes the decision it will be 
well for him to take a few things into 
consideration; and the first, and most im- 
portant, one is the ruling price of dairy 
products. Ten years ago, when the aver- 
age price of butter was 264 cents per 
pound, all of the cows would do creditable 
service in a dairy. But when prices are 
such that a net return of 15 cents per 
pound is the average that can be expected, 
he must guard closely the cost of produc- 
tion, or the margin between cost and re- 
turns will be so close that he will be 
forced to the conclusion that “dairying 
doesn’t pay.” It follows, then, that, so 
far as profits in the dairy are concerned, 
the more closely he restricts his herd to 
cows having the typical dairy form the 
more certain and greater the profits. The 
man who is content with a net income per 
cow for dairy products of from $15 to $3 
per year will choose such cows as are 
found in group II. If he aspires to a net 
income of from $50 to $60 per cow he will 
choose such as are in group I. 

The second point to be considered is the 
length of time the different types of cow 
will do service in the dairy. Our records 
indicate that the cows having a flesh- 
growing heredity, under liberal feeding, 
remain in the dairy only a few years, 
while the spare cows do good service to a 
ripe old age. 

The cost of feed is also a matter of con- 
siderable importance. During the year 1896 
feed was exceedingly cheap, bran selling 
at $6.50 per ton, hay at $3 per ton, oats at 
10 to 14 cents per bushel and barley at 16 
cents. Had feed ruled 50 per cent higher, 
making the price of bran $9.75 per ton, hay 
$4.50, oats 21 cents per bushel, barley 24 
cents, and other feed in proportion, the 
average annual net return from the group 
of grade Shorthorns would have been 
$15.67, while the net return from the dairy 
type cows would have been $40.24, being 
156 per cent greater than the net return 


from the grade Shorthorns and the Swiss 
cow. 





CLEAN “CANS, CLEAN MILK. 


(Address by Sam Haugdahl, made at a 
meeting of the Nicollet County Dairy- 
men’s Association.) 

I was asked to prepare on “How Can 

We Improve the Quality of Our Creamery 
Butter?" There are people living to-day 
that believe our creamery butter is O. K., 
that is, good enough, and that there is no 
need of getting alarmed, taking up the 
time, using big cross words, etc., on this 
subject. Yes, there are people that be- 
lieve in leaving well enough alone; never 
want to go to any extra trouble and ex- 
pense in order to try to improve in their 
methods and old ways of doing things. 
They say this talk of keeping up with the 
times is a new fangled notion and time 
costs money for those who try it; in fact I 
am often told that those who stick to the 
good old way and do not have much to do 
with these up-to-date things are the most 
successful and make the most money. I, 
for one, look at it in another light, and 
think if we want to make any progress, 
want to improve the qualtiy of our cream- 
ery butter, we must not feel satisfied with 
our present standard or degree of perfec- 
tion and think we are all right. The mo- 
ment we do this we are at a standstill 
and that means, in other words, we are 
going backward, and those that are pro- 
gressive and up-to-date will improve and 
advance and we will be pushed aside to 
see the great procession of the onward 
moving, up-to-date pass by. Therefore 
the great question of the day for us 
creamei ymey 18, iow cun we luuprove the 
quality of our creamery butter. It is gen- 
erally believed, probably, among cream- 
ery patrons that this is something that 
lies in the power of the buttermaker to do 
and that it is his business to be on the out- 
look. I will admit that there are butter- 
makers who could improve and should im- 
prove in their ways and methods of mak- 
ing butter. They do not use a starter for 
the ripening of the cream, do not use the 
latest apparatus in making butter, but 
am glad to say that as far as I can learn, 
the buttermakers of this country are 
striving to be up-to-date and do their 
very best to improve the quality of the 
butter and great progress has been made 
at our creameries in this respect the past 
few years. 
There is probably one thing more we 
should do, but cannot very well, and that 
is to reject all milk which has not been 
thoroughly cooled or aerated, or contains 
any dirt or smell whatever. But if this 
was done the buttermaker would be apt 
to have a pretty lively time and consider- 
able trouble. ; 

MUCH DEPENDS ON PATRONS. 
Personally I have tried to follow this 
rule to some extent, but found it impossi- 
ble as our patrons do not practice aerating 
their milk and cannot detect anything 
wrong with the milk, even if it is slightly 
tainted, therefore would think a wrong 
had been done. So we are simply obliged 
to accept milk which we do not care to, 
and lots of it too, just to keep peace and 
prevent trouble. But now we come to 
the point—nobody can make a very high 
grade of butter out of tainted or imperfect 
milk. Whenever we succeed in making 
butter that scores high, you can put it 
down as a fact that the buttermaker did 
not only do his part, but was assisted 
by the creamery patrons with good milk. 
It is worth mentioning here that the two 
tubs that scored highest at the last Na- 
tional Convention in competition with 
over 700 tubs of America’s finest butter 
were made out of selected milk and the 
tub that captured the sweepstake prize, 
was made in our own state, at a cream- 
ery where the patrons cooled and aerated 
their milk; so I was informed by the but- 
termaker himself, and where the patrons 
are very careful to most thoroughly clean 
and sun their cans in order to have clean 
milk. Here is a good example of what 
good care, good milk, and good workman- 
ship will do. Neglect one of these and the 
result will be an inferior quality. 

Every creamery patron that allows his 

cows to remain dirty, covered with a thick 

coating of manure, never takes a brush 
and cleans the cows, and there are plenty 
of them, is surely not in favor of improv- 
ing the quality of creamery butter. Let 
us make this our issue: No dirty cans 
any more. They claim they can do clean 
milking even though the cows be dirty. I 
do not take much stock in this theory. If 
the cow is clean and your hands and pail 
are also clean there is every reason to be- 
lieve the milk will also be clean. On the 
other hand, if the can is dirty and the 
milker is filthy, the milk is bound to be 
tainted. In the summer, cows wander 
about over dirty sloughs and the udder 
becomes dirty. Thé udder should be wash- 
ed at every milking, and unless this is 
done bad milk comes to the creamery, and 


who make this claim are invariably the 
ones who never tried it and their opinion 
is worthless. 

Can anybody in this audience tell me 
how much they have lost in taking care 
of their cows, and doing the other things 
mentioned? Authorities tell us it is profit- 
able and I believe them. If you cultivate, 
prepare and care for a field properly, you 
get larger crops and better results than 
by little or no care and cultivation. This 
is an established fact that none dispute. 
The same principal holds true in the dairy 
department—it holds true in every de- 
partment. If there is not money enough 
in our creamery business to warrant our 
doing the work right, I say “quit the busi- 
ness.” Do not bother with it unless you 
can do it as it should be done. I am, how- 
ever, proud to say that I have yet to talk 
to the first man who has conducted his 
dairy business along these lines of pro- 
gress, that said it did not pay. It does 
pay and those who have tried it acknowl- 
edge it and boast of it. Remember the 
old saying: ““Whatever you do, do well.” 

In summarizing these thoughts I come 
to the conclusion that the power and 
means by which our buttermakers can 
improve the quality of our creamery but- 
ter are very limited. I, personally, endeav- 
or to make the very best quality of cream- 
ery butter every day. I spare no work or 
effort in order to acquire this, but still I 
find myself facing a low score occasional- 
ly after having taken the same pains and 
care, having used the same temperature, 
ripened to the same acidity, as when I got 


the higher score. Truly, I should have 
obtained the same result. What causes 


the difference? The milk, must be the 
answer. Therefore we buttermakers must 
look to our patrons for improvement in 
their ways of milking, thereby supplying 
a more perfect article out of which we 
can make a higher grade of butter. The 
issue should therefore be “no dirty cans in 
the future,”’ and when we have introduced 
the new era of clean cows, clean stables 
and good care, we will have brought in an 
era of more milk, more money and better 
satisfaction all around. 

DO NOT EXCITE MILCH COWS. 
When we talk about preserving the qual- 
ity of milk in hot weather, we must re- 
member that some milk keeps better than 
others. I mean by this that there are 
different grades of resistence to the action 
of degenerative bacteria, and that some 
milk will keep sweet and pure longer than 
other kinds under the same conditions. 
How is this to be accounted for? one 
would naturally ask. First, the healthful- 
ness and vigor of the cow, in a great 
measure warrants the healthfulness and 
purity of the milk, as does also the char- 
acter of the food she eats. Pure healthy 
milk will not sour or taint prematurely, 
unless under the most adverse atmospher- 
ic conditions. 

One frequent cause of a rapid degene.- 
ative change in milk in hot weather, a 
cause that is often overlooked, is the 
overheating of cows prior to milking. To 
rush cows into the stable from the pas- 
ture, night or morning, is to excite them 
sufficiently to heat their milk to a fever- 
ish point, quickly undermining its qual- 
ity. 

So, in order to preserve milk in hot 
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AS much POTASH should be given back 
to the land as the crop takes from it. 
Thirty bushels of wheat remove thirty 
pounds of actual POTASH; therefore 500 
pounds of a fertilizer with 6 per cent. 


needed to feed the 
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POTASH would be 


crop and keep the 
soil productive. 


We have books giving full in- 
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Attention, Farmers! 
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rices direct from 
‘acturer to comemented 
Minneapolis Grain Clean- 
er Co., office 222 So. Third 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOW AND WHY THE SILO PAYS. 


Until every farmer has a silo, it is in 
order to preach the silo, so we beg 
those who have silos to bear with us 
if we seem to repeat self-evident truths. 
Remember what an awful lot of preach- 
ing it takes to save a few sinners and 
have patience, or, do better, help us to 
spread the truth. 

1. The silo stores away corn more safe- 
ly and more permanently than any other 
plan. Silage is practically fireproof, and 
will keep in the silo indefinitely. 

2. Corn can be made into silage at less 





weather, aeration, ice, and cold water 
are a mockery, unless the cows are kept 
cool and free from irritation. 
reason I have no use for even the most in- 
telligent dog to assist driving cows to and 
from the pasture. The presence of such 


sensitive cow, and such are usually the 
best milkers, and her lacteal yield if alone 
affected will leaven the whole herd. 
Cows should always be handled and 
driven deliberately, and so none but ex- 
perienced people who can always control 
their temper should be about them. Get 
up early enough in the morning so that 
you will not have to hurry the cows in 
from the pasture, and quit field work 
early enough at night for the same rea- 
son. 

When a farmer ceases to consider dai- 
rying simply as “doing chores,’’ but to re- 
gard it as one of the most important in- 
terests he has on his farm, then, and then 
only, is he prepared to make his cows 
pay. 

Never make dairying subservient to oth- 
er work unless you have no need of a 
dairy income.—Geo. E. Newell, Buena 
Vista, Colo. 


THE UDDER AS AN INDICATOR. 





While every cattle fancier recognizes 
the relative value of all the various points 
that go to make up an ideal whole, nearly 
every one has a particular point, upon 
which he lays great stress in judging a 
dairy cow. I must confess that I am very 
partial to one special feature of every 
dairy cow. That point is not the color of 
the inside of the ear, nor is it the es- 
cutcheon, nor length of the tail, nor the 
size of the umbilical, but it is the udder 
and its veins. The mammary gland is, in 
my estimation, the most reliable indica- 
tion of the value of a dairy cow. I think 
it may be considered more important than 
all others combined, in point of estimating 
actual production. 

We may, and frequently do, see cows 
with an ideal head, neck, body, etc., but if 
her udder is not well developed the cow 
is a failure in direct proportion as this 
important feature is lacking. But do we 
ever see poor producers with well devel- 
oped udders? It seems to me perfectly 
natural that as milk is secreted in the 
mammary gland, the greater development 
of that organ, the greater will be the pro- 
duct. I think that we, as breeders of 
dairy cattle should pay more attention 
to the development of udders in our ideals 
of breeding. In order to do that, however, 
it would be well to have some expression 
as to what kind of an udder is idea) in 
shape, size and composition.—Professor 
Howard. 


REGULARITY OF MILKING. 





Regularity in time of milking is nec- 
essary. The dairy cow is a good time- 
keeper, and knows very well when 
milking time comes. If she is negelected 
and allowed to go far beyond the reg- 
ular time she begins to worry, and loss 
follows. There are some cows that cer- 
tain milkers can never get clean, says 
the “Dairy and Creamery.” They milk 
out all that flows readily, and strip 
around once or twice, then call it finished. 
With some cows this answers, but with 
others the milker must reach well up on 
the udder and work it with a sort of 


an animal is sure to excite some nervous | 


expense than it can be preserved in any 
other form. 


For this | 8. The silo preserves absolutely all but 


the roots of the corn. 

4. Silage can be made in the sunshine 
or in rain. Unlike hay, it is independent 
of the weather. 

5. When corn is ready for the silo, there 
is but little farm work pressing. 

6. Corn is worth more to the dairy as 
silage than in any other form. 

7. At least one-third more corn per acre 
may be fed on silage than on dried corn, 
stalks and fodder. 

8. Corn is fed more conveniently as si- 
lage than in any other form. 

9. Silage is of more value when fed in 
combination. with ‘other food richer in 
protein. It is not a complete food. 

10. Owing to its succulence and bulki- 
ness, silage is the best known substitute 
for green grass, and is, therefore, espe- 
cially valuable as a winter food.—Jersey 
Bulletin. 





JEOPARDIZING THE CHILDREN. 





The “New York Farmer” publishes the 
following: Recent reports on the use 
of preservatives in foods tell of a case 
of an infant whose chief food was milk. 
The infant was sick, and the physicians, 
after investigating everything else con- 
nected with it, turned to its food. At 
once they discovered that the milk fed to 
the unfortunate child was “preserved’’. 
milk, that is to say milk, in which an un- 
scrupulous dealer had put boracic acid 
to “keep it sweet.” The adulterant made 
the milk unfermentable, of course, and it 
also made it absolutely indigestible. The 
milk could not sour. Neither could it be 
digested by the unfortunate infant. This 
is a typical case of the dangerous ef- 
fects of “preservatives” in food. That in- 
fant was being murdered by degrees. The 
man who placed the “preservative” in the 
milk was committing murder, and com- 
mitting it for the basest of all base mo- 
tives, the motive of gain. How should 
the public regard a dealer who would 
thus endanger the lives of his patrons’ 
children? Could any punishment be too 
severe for a crime of that kind? It is 
to be feared that a thorough investiga- 
tion in the towns and cities would show 
that very many deaths of infants are di- 
rectly due to the use of adulterated or 
“preserved” milk, doctored cream, and 
other monstrosities. 


A MONSTER BUTTER FACTORY. 


The Glenorminster butter factory in 
Australia is probably the biggest thing 
of the kind in the world. The supply of 
milk in the flush for several weeks reaches 
the enormous amount of 165,000 pounds 
per day. It is also stated that some of the 
patrons furnish as high as 5,000 pounds 
per day; and the average is about 2,000 
pounds; and these amounts are produced 
on farms from one to two hundred acres 
each. In the separating room are sixteen 
large separators of 400 gallons per hour 
capacity each, that when necessary can 
handle 6,000 gallons per hour. 


THE BRADY-MERIDEN CREAMERY 
CO., of Kansas City, who operate a long 
line of creamery plants, have recently 
leased the plants at Kincaid and Basehor, 
Kansas, also the cheese factory at Os- 
ceola, Mo., and have about closed a deal 
for the plant at Blairstown, Mo. By the 
middle of August these people expect to 
have sixty plants in operation in Western 











kneading process. A little ipulati 





in such cases the buttermaker should 
send the milk back home But suppose 





The vital question that confronts every 
dairyman in the land is, where shall the 


line between these cows be drawn? And’! 


he did? Many claim that it does not pay 
to brush cows, wash udders, feed bal- 


anced rations, aerate and cool milk Men 


of this sort will cause the whole quantity 


| to flow into the teats, whereas without it 


there will be from a gill to a pint of the 


\ Tichest milk left in the udder every time, 





which means a prematurely dry cow. 


i and Bastern Kansas. The excel- 
lent market facilities these people have 
enable them to give patrons better prices 
and more satisfactory results than indi- 
vidual companies; this is the direct rea- 
son for their rapid growth. 
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Don’t Rent 
ESTABLISH A 
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Read ''The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion abovt _ lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos tamps for a 
year's subscription to to fen Cor» Batt, 
Chicago. 
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Horticulture. | 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


— 


,PPLE TALK.—After all the apple is 
she great fruit for all purposes, and a lit- 
.. comment on it at this time may inter- | 
ur readers. Prince's Harvest, com- 
ng in with the earliest, is still a favorite, i 
- 1 in point of flavor is the best. The 
about varieties running out is non- 

This apple is over 100 years old, 
und is to-day a8 good as when first 
me ught out. The Striped June is anoth- 
er favorite, while the Caroline Red June 
pe . better apple, and about as handsome 
an apple can be. The Yellow Trans- 
is a beauty, large and bright, of 
4 quality and early. The tree is an 
carly and regular bearer. The Red As- 
rackets is a valuable one and very pret- 
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talk 


as 
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The All Summer is equal to all these, 

my opinion, in real value. It comes 
earing in a few years after being 
cet out, is a regular and abundant bear- 
There is no off year with it, only 
when allowed to over-bear one year, the 
next the crop will be lessened. It is not 
quite medium in size, white with some- 
times a blush on one side, tender in flesh, 
of good quality. It is good for eating 
fresh and also excellent for cooking. Its 
greatest value is in the length of time that 
it is in use, from the latter part of June 
until September it is on hand. I know 
of no other apple equal to it in this re- 
One good sized tree will furnish 
family all it needs for two 
months. It originated in Conestoga Cen- 
Lancaster Co., Pa., © or more years 
ago. It was brought out by Casper Hil- 
ler, a most worthy horticulturist. ° Why 
this apple is not listed in the catalogs of 
our Western nurserymen, I do not know. 

The Benoni and Duchess of Oldenburgh 
follow those already mentioned, and Wil- 
liams’ Favorite, one of the very best, is 
prime now. For summer sweet apples, 
the Early Bow, Sweet June and the Sum- 
mer Sweet Paradise are the best. The 
latter is the latest of them, is large, yel- 
low and of excellent flavor. The Benoni 
is just now coming in. 

THE PLUM QUESTION.—There is only 
one way to get this fruit. Have a hog 
or poultry yard made out of the plum 
orchard for a couple of years and then by 
incessant jarring of the trees and de- 
stroying the curculios a crop may 
be secured. I was determined to 
beat them this season but failed. 
The only ripe plums we got were 
an early purple one, a handsome yellow 
one of excellent quality and now the 
Burbanks in the yard where I thought 
they had escaped the insects, yet, even 
here, as they ripen, I find a wormy one 
occasionally. But what a plum it is, av- 
eraging five inches in girth, a beautiful 
dark red, with handsome bloom and good 
flavor. If they could be raised success- 
fully there would be money in them. 

The raspberries are good, and the black- 
berries are ripening, but we get only a 
part of the crop. Between birds and 
wasps fully one-half the fruit is taken. 
So much for petting all the birds. Even 
now the orioles are picking into my Min- 
go grapes that are coloring. Of course 
they find the fruit too sour to eat, but 
the fruit is spoiled. This thing of favor- 
ing the birds to keep down the insects 
doesn’t seem to work right here, for I be- 
lieve that we have all the pests to con- 
tend with that exist in these parts and 
then must give a big part of our fruit to 
the birds in the bargain. There is not a 
sound Carolina Red June apple on my 
tree, all pecked by the birds. One reason 
why I suffer so much, is because there is 
no other fruit grower in the vicinity so 
the birds all draw upon me. 

PEAR TREES.—I am asked what va- 
rieties of pear trees I would plant if set- 
ting out an orchard for profit. The party 
also asks, “How long will such trees 
last?” 

I would plant the Duchess, Louise 
Bonne, D’Anjou, Howell and Clairgeau. 
I have Dwarf Duchess and Howell trees 
30 years old and bearing yet, but they 
are about done for. The average life of a 
dwarf pear tree I cannot give, but I know 
that much depends on the care of the 
trees and the thinning out of the fruit 
when too full, also as to how they are 
planted. If planted five or six inches 
over the joint, the tree will send out 
roots and become what is called a half 
Standard, when it may last as long as a 
full standard. 

THE WINTER CANTALOUPE.—I had 
a dozen hills of this melon that bid fair 
to show us what it will do here, but the 
Striped bugs have so injured them that 
there are only a few plants left, and they 
look sickly. Not having been troubled 
with this insect for years, I was not on 
my guard until too late. It is singular 
that these insects should prey on this one 
while leaving two other ‘varieties on my 
Sround untouched. I notice that others 
have this same complaint to make. This 
reminds me of the fancy the rabbits 
have taken to the vines of the Austin 
Dewberry. One year they ate the vines 
off to the ground, and last winter all but 
a few stumps; leaving just sufficient to 
sive me a few splendid berries. Next fall 
they shall be covered with cedar branches 
‘o save them. The common wild and the 
Lucretia the rabbits do not touch. 

DOYENNE D’ETE PEAR.—This pear is 
just now coming in, and is a splendid lit- 
Ue pear. Either as dwarf or standard it 
's an early and regular bearer. It fills a 
place among the summer pears. 

A CURIOSITY.—A few days ago I found 
“ petrified peach. The suture on one side 
's distinct, also where it left the stem, 
and, oddest of all, the marks of two 
teeth, where some one bit into it and 
found it not fit to eat, throwing it on 
the ground to be turned into stone. Quite 
& number of persons have picked it up 
for a peach, but found it too hard and 
heavy for one. 

Judge Miller:—About ten years ago, I 
planted an orchard using the Haas or 
Grosponier; my object being to top graft 
‘his variety with such sorts as the Grimes’ 
clase and varieties of this 
. e@ work early last April 
and the work has been a grand success. 
Now, I would like your advice as to the 
mode or method of trimming these. In 
placing these grafts in the limbs which 
owed tn ye inches in diameter, I 
one on each off and inserted two grafts, 

side. These grafts are now 
can = long, and some of them well 
pe ed. Would you advise the cutting 

a of one of these grafts where two are 
a: on the end of the limb, and if 
<a you remove them now or wait 

next spring? I would appreciate the 


into t 


er 


spect. 


a small 


ter 


through the RURAL WORLD and I will 
clip the same, 
Respectfully yours, 

Waukee, Iowa. M. J. WRAGG. 

Where the grafts are on a limb only one 
inch in diameter, I would cut one off 
clean to the stump and cement with 
grafting wax. Where two inches thick, 
I would leave both, but see that the space 
between the grafts be well covered, so 
that the heart wood cannot dry. Some- 
times such trees have a tendency to split 
apart, which can be prevented by inter- 
locking two branches. I like your idea 
of working on hardy stock. I have a no- 
tion to root graft a lot of Duchess of 
Oldenburgh next spring to afterwards use 
as stocks to graft on when two years 
old. SAMUEL MILLER. 
Bluffton, Mo. 

SHIPPING APPLES IN BULK. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Some months 
since Mr. David Bowman asked the ques- 
tion: “What success do the fruitmen 
have in shipping apples in bulk, by the 
car load?" From experience I can an- 
swer for one. In a car load of 580 bushels, 
7% per cent Ben Davis, shipped from 
Brunswick, Mo., to the east border of 
Indiana, I made bins for each variety, 
filling the car as full as we could. Two 
hundred bushels of that car load were 
hauled in bulk, in wagons 15 miles. The 
remainder was brought in from the vicin- 
ity of Brunswick, five and six miles, load- 
ed in the car from the wagons as they 
were brought in. On the arrival of the car 
at the destination the report was less 
than two bushels of damaged or bruised 
apples. The buyer of that load kept the 
bulk of the apples until in January before 
he sold them out, and reported to me 
that the apples kept better than other 
apples barreled. 

My experience teaches me that apples 
can be shipped in bulk with less damage 
and less fraud in classing, and we know 
with less expense, if barrels cost 30 cents 
each. One man can put ten bushels in a 
car from a wagon while another man is 
filling and heading one barrel. I fail to see 
why there would be any more carelessness 
in loading apples on cars than putting 
them in barrels. In preference to either 
loading in bulk or barreling I would say 
bushel boxes. In any way that apples can 
be handled great care must be exercised. 
The fact is that some persons are so void 
of reasonable comprehension that it is 
imp ible to them in the impor- 
tance of care and tender handling of ap- 
ples. Thus we find it depends much on the 
individual who handles the apples, wheth- 
er they are handled with care or care- 
lessness. 

With this part of the fruit business as 
well as growing fruit, the first requisite 
in either case is that the individual must 
have a liking for the business. He must 
look on a fruit tree as a good friend of 
his, and the fruit of the tree as a precious 
gift from his good friend. All products 
of nature were placed before us for our 
use and it is not our privilege to abuse 
any of these. We have no moral right to 
leave any part of this world worse than 
we found it. A wilful neglect on our 
part in any of our duties is a violation of 
our trust, and the penalty is a discount 
on our profits in life. 
Linn Co., Mo, 
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8. H. LINTON. 


THE ABUNDANCE AND BURBANK 
PLUMS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The above 
varieties are perhaps more popular and 
more widely disseminated than any of the 
Japans, which they deserve to be. 

No family orchard is complete without 
a few trees of these varieties, providing, 
of course, that the curculio is captured. 
The Abundance is in quality the best 
of all the varieties tested here. It is also 
one of the largest and, as the name in- 
dicates, an abundant bearer. 

Burbank is a little later to ripen, not 
so good in quality as the former, also 
very productive. I send you fair sam- 
ples of both, from which you can get an 
idea as to the quality and appearance 
of the fruit. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
Alton, Ill. 

We readily agree that the two plums 
named deserve to be popular. The speci- 
mens sent us by Mr. Riehl were simply 
delicious, the Abundance somewhat ex- 
celling the Burbank, but the latter, with- 
out something better to compare it with, 
would have been pronounced excellent. 


THE ALTON PEACH. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I send you 

to-day a sample of the Alton peach now 
ripe at my place, which is not only the 
best of all the early peaches, but one of 
the very best varieties in cultivation. 
It is almost a free-stone, ripens to the 
pit, of excellent quality, of the largest 
size, and most beauifully colored; white 
with a red cheek. It belongs to the El- 
berto class and, like that popular variety, 
universally productive. 
Trees always bear a good crop, yet are 
not overloaded. Tree is extra hardy and 
bud is more hardy than the average. I 
can heartily recommend this variety, both 
for home use and commercial growing. 

Alton, Ill. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 

The specimens sent us were all that Mr. 
Riehl says of them with respect to size, 
quality and beauty. Judging from these 
the Alton is a noble peach and will be- 
come famous. 


SMALL ACREAGES BEST. 





A strawberry crop, as this paper has 
repeatedly explained,is a helpful industry, 
if conditions are favorable, says the 
“Southwest.” It is better for a strawber- 
ry town that the berry area should not 
be large. For illustration let us take 
Peirce City. Its entire acreage is 125 to 
150 acres. Most, probably all, of the pick- 
ing could be done by home help. If the 
tramp pickers were not present many 
would be glad to pick who will not mix up 
with the outfits that invade the great 
strawberry centers and crowd out home 
people. One Peirce City grower paid out 
$120 for picking 2% acres. Not less than 
$5,400 was paid out at that point for this 
work. If this sum was passed over to 
home people it would circulate from one 
to another several times, paying debts, 
buying necessaries for the homes. Now 
take a town where there are 1,000 to 4,000 
acres in berries. Most of the pickers 
come from a distance, they camp out, 
comparatively few citizens care to pick 
with them and so they do not have the 
money to spend for home comforts. 

There is too much waste in large acre- 
ages. At one or two Arkansas points this 
year 10,000 or more crates or strawberries 
were not picked. At the rate berries that 
were shipped from these same points paid 
the past season, these berries would have 
netted above all $5,000. Besid 








nformation. You can give it if you wish 


it cost several hundred dollars to grow 
, these berries. 


SHADE TREES. 





A French translator of the Koran calls 
attention to the curious circumstance that 
of all “revealed” religions Mohammedan- 
ism alone inculcates the duty of total ab- 
stinence from intoxicating beverages—the 
so-called temperance law of the Budd- 
hists being merely a caution against diet- 
etic execesses, writes F. L. Oswald in 
“Health Culture.” 

Yet it is perhaps a stil! stranger fact 
that not one of the numerous inspired 
creeds mentions a word of warning 
against the folly of forest destruction. 
The tree-felling axe has turned some 65,- 
000,000 square miles of once fertile regions 
into deserts. It has cancelled our tenure 
of an earthly paradise; it has made one- 
third of the eastern continent an unfit 
abode of the human species. 

The disappearance of arboreal vegeta- 
tion is the main cause of the sad change 
which the god gardens of our planet have 
undergone in the course of the last twen- 
ty centuries. Spain, in the glory of her 
ancient woodlands, was the Eden of 
Southern Europe; treeless Spain has be- 
come a gehenna of poverty and disease. 
Forest shaded Sicily begat athletes and 
philosophers, heroes and merchant 
princes; Sicily in its present sun-blistered 
condition evolves chiefly bandits, beg- 
gars and vermin. The entire coast region 
of the Mediterranean has been “cleared,” 
with the result of losing four-fifths of its 
former population and at least nine- 
tenths of its former productiveness. 

The same in Southern France, in Portu- 
gal, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Persia and Hindostan. 

It might indeed be questioned if all hu- 
man follies and crimes taken together 
have caused as much permanent mischief 
as the insane destruction of nature's safe- 
guards against life blighting droughts. A 
land without trees is in as sad a plight 
as a flayed animal. The New World's 
wealth of woodlands is the chief guaran- 
tee of its prosperity. 

Forests of shady leaf trees mitigate cli- 
matic extremes, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that they attract rain 
showers. A few hundred square miles of 
wooded dells in the valley of the Rio de 
San Pedro, Peru, enjoy an annual average 
of twenty inches of rain, while in the ad- 
joining desert of Atacama droughts have 
been known to continue for six years. 
Ibrahim Pasha’s tree plantations in upper 
Egypt increased the yearly rainfall from 
nine to fifteen inches. In Italy it has 
decreased one-half; in some districts of 
Northern Africa (the ancient Numidia, 
for instance) at least four-fifths. Forests 
shelter insect destroying birds and pre- 
vent the destructive effects of inundations 
by absorbing rain showers that would 
pour down from treeless slopes as from a 
slate roof. 

But even from a purely sanitary point 
of view the blessing of shade trees justi- 
fies the claims of the Forestry Associa- 
tion. Leaves generate oxygen and absorb 
all sorts of noxious gases, thus forming a 
natural antidote to the atmospheric griev- 
ances of crowded cities. In towns like 
Savannah, Ga., with its fourfold rows 
of stately forest trees shading every 
principal street, sunstrokes are far less 
frequent than in the sun scorched (though 
more elevated) settlements of the prairie 
States, and in that respect the immunity 
of our Spanish American neighbors is 
chiefly due to their sensible custom of 
extending the siesta recess from 12 to 8 
Pp. m. Mexican plowmen compelled to re- 
sume work immediately after dinner 
would die like the peons whom the Span- 
ish conquerors forced to work the high- 
ways in the bakeoven heat of the tropical 
afternoon. 

Shade trees prevent ophthalmia. It is 
the curse of lower Egypt; it has become 
fearfully prevalent in Southern Italy, with 
the exception of comparatively well-wood- 
ed Calabria, where the foothills of the 
‘Apennines fringe the coast east and 
west. In Sicily eye sores, in both senses 
of the word, can be found in every village. 
and I am still haunted by the recollection 
of a scene in the harbor suburb of Gir- 
genti, where children with red, swollen 
eyelids were foraging in a dump pile and 
wrangling for bones with « number cf 
equally blear-eyed dogs. There was not a 
tree in sight. Far up and down the un- 
dulating beach the heat of the sun made 
the air tremble and the glare of its reflec- 
tion from the refuse of old salt pans was 
almost as afflictive as the glitter of a 
snow field. Yet on that same spot Agri- 
gentum, with its population of keen eyed 
Greeks, flourished for three hundred 
years, a city of gardens and groves, rival- 
ing the wealth of Carthage, the mistress 
of the Mediterranean. 

Malaria, in many of its forms, is like- 
wise a penalty of forest destruction. The 
clearing of the woods that once protected 
the slopes of the southern Alps has 
avenged itself upon the valleys of the 
North Italian rivers. Millions of cubic 
feet of alluvium are carried down by the 
mountain torrents every spring. 

Among the sanitary equipments of a 
model dwelling house shade trees should 
rank with the best plumber’s contriv- 
ances. Anywhere between Boston and 
Buenos Ayres a house in a grove is worth 
twice the rent of a house on a naked hill- 
side. Under the influence of the same 
sunrays that sicken the sandhill dweller, 
leaf trees evolve a lung balm more effect- 
ive than all the specifics of Ober-Medici- 
nal Rath Koch. Air currents filtered 
through a maze of green foliage are freed 
from impurities and cooled sufficiently 
to turn dogday misery into comfort, 

Lack of tree shade is the curse of Lai 
ian villas, and if it were not for his tran- 
scendant merits as an apostle of the 
fresh air cure, one might be tempted to 
doubt if the value of Dr. Dio Lewis’ sani- 
tary reforms was not offset by his cru- 
sade against shade trees. There was a 
solarium in his private health reswurt, 
and in his zeal for the propaganda of the 
sunshine gospel he caused the destruction 
of trees enough to supply a first class 
sawmill for a number of years. His ob- 
jection was founded on the belief that 
sunshine is a microbe killer, nature’s 
chief specific for the cure of germ dis- 
eases; but in sparsely wooded Hindostan 
sunrays have not prevented the spread of 
frightful epidemics. They do not check 
the development of malaria germs in the 
fens of the Adriatic, or of typhoid germs 
in the slums of our Southern seaport 
towns. . 

Nor would it be easy on that theory to 
explain the longevity of our backwoods- 
men, or of the German foresters (govern- 
ment forest wardens), who vie in sur- 
rounding their cottages with overarching 
leaf trees. Not a sunray reaches the 
foersterhaus from May to November, but 
in winter, when sunshine is really a bless- 
ing, the screen opens, or holds its own 
just enough to mitigate the blasts of the 
north wind. 





FOREST PRESERVATION. 


After the New York State Legislature 
appropriated $2,000 for the State Forest 
Preserve, the New York !isheries, For- 
est, and Game Commission requested | 
the Division of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to examine its! 





lands, and to submit recommendations 
for the management of the forests in| 
accordance with the regulation for fur- | 
nishing working plans to those who pay 
the fleld expenses of experts. Accord- 


ingly the work of investigating the forest 
conditions in the preser\: 
June, and the completed working plans 
are to be ready for submission to the | 
New York State Legislature by the first | 
of January, 1901. The beginning of this | 
investigation marks an epoch in the for- | 
est history of the country. For the first | 
time the Division of Forestry will co-op- 
erate in practical forest management with 
one of the State governments. If the 
final report should lead to the repeal of the 
forest clause of the 18% amendment, a large 
public preserve will for the first time in 
our history be put under skilled forest 
management, and operated with a view, 
not only to its permanent preservation, 
but to the production of a regular reve- 
nue. 

The working plans for which the data 
are now being gathered will amount to a 
detailed scheme for managing and har- 
vesting the forest crop of an important 
section in the preserve. They will show 
whether or not a steady revenue can be 
drawn from the New York Preserve with- 
out diminishing its timber yield in the 
future; and whether it is necessary or 
not to prohibit all cutting whatsoever in 
order to preserve the forest. 

Their preparation will involve, first of 
all, an examination of the forest itself 
with a view to finding out what timber 
there is now on the ground, in quantity 
as well as in kind; and, secondly, a thor- 
ough study of the possibilities of lumber- 
ing on a sound business basis; or, in oth- 
er words, an examination of the forest 
trees from the lumberman’s point of 
view, and of the most profitable methods 
of marketing the timber. Thirdly, it will 
necessitate a thorough investigation of 
the fire problem, taking into considera- 
tion not only the best means of prevent- 
ing fires in the future but also those of 
dealing now with lands which have been 
injured or devastated in the past; fourth, 
the preparation of forest maps; and last- 
ly, an examination of the forests in their 
relation to the water supply of the region, 
and of the importance of preserving them 
as natural reservoirs, and for other rea- 
sons than those involved in the immediate 
production of revenue. This part of the 
investigation, to be taken up in collabo- 
ration with the hydrographer of the U. 
8. Geological Survey, will dispose ef- 
fectually of any danger to the water sup- 
ply from the proposed cutting, and will 
fix all those areas which must be totally 
protected, or which will require particu- 
larly careful and conservative treatment. 
The report of these plans will bring up 
again the question of a repeal of that 
clause of the State constitution (Sec. 7, 
Art. 7), which now prohibits any cutting 
or utilization of the forest crop of the pre- 
serve. This clause was an amendment 
passed in 18% through fear that if any 
lumbering were allowed, mismanagement 
would be inevitable. The attempt to re- 
peal it in 1896 was defeated by the great- 
est majority that ever defeated a pro- 
posal in New York State. At that time, 
however, the State had no machinery for 
regulating the cutting in a scientific man- 
ner. 
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SQUASH BUG PROTECTION. 


Inquiry having been made by some of 
our correspondents in regard to protec- 
tion against this insect, Prof. 8. A. 
Forbes, State Entomologist, sends the fol- 
lowing, which is copied from an article 
published last year by the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

“This squash bug, particularly the 
adult, is unusually resistant to insecti- 
cides. A wash strong enough to kill the 
mature insect will at the same time de- 
stroy the vines. This renders it neces- 
sary to employ hand and cultural meth- 
ods. 

“A number of the remedies in use 
against the striped cucumber beetle, as 
already outlined in Circular No. 31, sec- 
ond series, will assist in the destruction 
or control of the common squash bug. 
Protection of young plants with coverings; 
repellents, such as land plaster or gypsum 
saturated with kerosene or turpentine; 
planting an excess of seed to distribute 
attack; stimulating the growth of the 
plants by manure or other fertilizer, and, 
lastly, clean cultural practice. 

“If the precaution be observed of gath- 
ering the vines as soon as the crop is 
harvested and burning them, many bugs 
in their different stages will be destroyed 
and the crop of insects reduced for the 
ensuing year. 

“Of other 





methods in general use 
this species, are hand-picking 
early in the season and the trapping of 
the bugs by means of boards, pieces of 
bark or similar material, placed about on 
the ground in the garden.’’—Bulletin IIli- 
nois State Board of Agriculture. 





ILLINOIS APPLES IN PARIS. 





Mr. L. R. Bryant, secretary [llinois 
State Horticultural Society, Princeton, 
Ill, sends the RURAL WORLD a copy of 
the following letter: 

Dear Sir—Having just returned from 
the Paris Exposition, where I have had 
charge of the U. 8. Horticultural Exhibit, 
it affords me pleasure to inform you that 
the collection of apples of the crop of 1899, 
exhibited in the name of your society in 
the temporary competition of June 27th 
was awarded a first prize “Premier Prix” 
by the Jury of Awards. 

The fruit displayed at this time consist- 
ed of the following seven varieties in 
quantity: 

Ben Davis, 8. G. Soverhill, Tiskilwa, Ill. 

Grimes, H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, IIl. 

Jonathan, L. R. Bryant, Princeton, IIL 

Salome, Arthur Bryant, Princeton, IIl. 

Stark, Fred Shaw, Summer Hill, Ill. 

Willow, F. 8. Phoenix, Bloomington, III. 

Willow, L. R. Bryant, Princeton, Ill, 

Winesap, L. F. Dintleman, Belleville, 
In. 

The fruit of all these varieties was of 
excellent quality and fine appearance. 

As this is the fourth successive first 
prize awarded to your society at Paris, I 
desire to congratulate your society on 
the very successful showing made. At 
the same time I desire to state that much 
of the success of your society in this com- 
petition as well as that of other states 
and of the general collection from the 
United States has been due to the faith- 
ful and able effort of your president, Mr. 
H. M. Dunlap, who has been of very 





entire period of forwarding and installa- 


tion of fruit exhibits. 

We have found a very lively interest in 
our exhibits both in France and in other 
countries, and the present outlook is that 
the effort will result in an immediate and 
important increase in the demand for 
American fruit. Very truly, } 

WM. A. TAYLOR } 

Acting Pomologist, Washington, D. C 
TREATMENT OF AN OLD ORCHARD. | 

A RURAL WORLD reader asked ad- | 
vice as to the treatment of an old orchard. 


The inquiry was referred to Mr. E. H. 
Riehi for reply. His answer follows 





Editor RURAL WORLD: If the orch- 
ard in question has been profitable dur- 
ing the ten years of neglect, it will cer- 
tainly pay to cultivate and the sooner 


cultivation begins the better. 


I would advise plowing this fall and 


again in the spring. Cow peas are, in my 
opinion, the most profitable crop that can 
be grown in an orchard. The peas may 


be cut for hay, and yet the soil be great- 
ly benefited. 

In order to get the full benefit of the 
cow peas in the soil, they should not be 
turned under green, as some advise, but 
should be allowed to come to full ma- 
turity and be plowed under late in the 
fall, when dry. Cow peas require a warm, 
dry soil; avoid sowing too early. Any 
crop that is exhausting to the soil should 
not be grown in the orchard. There are 
many old, neglected orchards with va- 
cancies, where trees have been removed, 
numerous half-dead trees, and in many 
cases, varieties that are not profitable. 
In some cases the entire orchard should 
be grubbed out and replanted with vigor- 
ous young trees of varieties that we know 
are profitable; such as Stayman, Reagan, 
Nero, York Imperial, Ben Davis, Grimes’ 
Golden and Jeffries. 


The latter is un- 

questionably the best summer apple 

known. EDWIN H. RIEHL, 
Alton, Ill. 

PEACH LEAF CURL: ITS NATURE 


AND TREATMENT. 


The losses arising from peach leaf curl 
frequently amount to several millions 
of dollars annually. For the purpose of 
placing before the peach growers of the 
United States the results of experiments 
conducted during several years past for 
the prevention of this disease, the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture has had pre- 
pared and will soon issue Bulletin No. 20, 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and 
Pathology, entitled “Peach Leaf Curl: 
Its Nature and Treatment.” 

The bulletin was prepared by Newton 
B. Pierce, in charge of the Pacific Coast 
Laboratory at Santa Anna, California, 
and it is believed that a wide dissemina- 
tion of the results obtained by the experi- 
ments outlined in the bulletin will lead 
to a large saving to the peach industry. 
During the progress of the work over six- 
teen hundred peach growers in all peach- 
growing States were requested to test 
the preventive measures recommended. 
A large number complied with the request 
and some of the more important results of 
their work are also given. 

The bulletin is divided into eleven chap- 
ters under the following heads: Primary 
considerations relative to peach leaf curl; 
nature of peach leaf curl; history of the 
treatment of peach leaf curl; plan of pre- 
ventive spray work conducted by the de- 
partment; influence of sprays on the veg- 
etation of the trees; influence of sprays 
on the fruiting of the trees; preventive 
spray work conducted by orchardists; 
preparation, composition, and general 
characters of the sprays used; the appli- 
cation of sprays; nature and source of the 
spraying material used; peach varieties 
and nursery stock in relation to curl. 

The conclusions reached are that peach 
leaf curl may be prevented with an ease, 
certainty, and cheapness rarely attained 
in the treatment of any serious disease 
of plants, and there is no longer a neces- 
sity for the losses annually sustained 
from it in the United States. 

The bulletin contains 30 plates and 10 
text figures. An extra edition of 17,500 
copies has been ordered by Congress for 
distribution by Senators, Representa- 
tives, and Delegates in Congress. 


TO MAKE A FRUIT EXHIBIT. 





Those Who Will Assist Commissioner 
Nelson in Gathering an Exhibit of 
Fruit for the Pan-American 
Exposition. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Following 
are the names of the gentlemen i have 
selected to assist in making the collection 
of fruits for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo in 1901: 

L. A. Goodman, secretary State Horti- 
cultural Society, Kansas City. 

N. F. Murray, president State Horticul- 
tural Society, Oregon, Mo. 

D. A. Robnett, vice-president, 
Horticultural Society, Columbia, Mo. 

J. C. Evans, ex-president State Horti- 
cultural Society, Harlem, Mo. 

J. E. May, Wilson, Mo. 

A. H. Gilkeson, Warrensburg. 

Henry Schnell, Glasgow. 

G. P. Turner, Meadville. 

J. P. Canaday, Bogard. 

R. J. Bagby, New Haven. 

Hon. L. B. Woodside, Salem. 

F. H. Speakman, Neosho. 

G. G. James, Hailey. 

W. G. Gano, Parkville. 

Cc. M. Gordon, California. 

Cc. W. Halliburton, Moberly. 

Cc. M. Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

Prof. J. T. Stinson, Experiment Station, 
Mt. Grove. 

Levi Chubbuck, 
WORLD, 8t. Louis. 

G. A. Atwond, ‘The Southwest,” Spring- 
field. 

J. M. Irvine, “‘Western Fruit Grower,” 
St. Joseph. 

W. T. Flournoy, Marionville. 

Ed. F. James, Marshfield. 

Chas. Murphy, Dixon. 

G. T. Tippin, Nichols. 

J. T. Snodgrass, West Plains. 

J. K. Saunders, Peirce City. 

D. McNalliie, Sarcoxtie. 

K. B. Wilkerson, Mexico. 

J. T. Jackson, Chillicothe. 

Prof. J. C. Whitten, Columbia, 
Hort. State University. 

Prof. Wm. Trelease, Director Mo. Bo- 
tanical Garden, St. Louis. 

M. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit. 

T. B. Chandler, Farmington. 

W. R. Wilkinson, Altenburg. 

H. 8. Wayman, Princeton. 

A. NELSON, 
Commissioner of Horticulture for Mis- 


souri to the Pan-American Exposition. 
Lebanon, Mo, 


KANSAS APPLES.—Wm. H. Barnes, 
secretary Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety, in his July fruit report, places the 
number of bearing apple trees in the state 
at 7,640,149. Reports received from 
counties indicate a condition of & per 
cent. 
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MISSOURI FRUITS IN PARIS. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 2%4.—Secretary 
L. A. Goodman, of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society, has received the 
following letter complimenting the exhibit 
of Missouri fruits at the Paris Exposi- 
tion: 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Divis- 
ion of Pomology, Washington, D. C., July 


19, 1900.—Mr. L. A. Goodman, Secretary 
Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
Westport, Mo.: My Dear Sir—Having 


just returned from the Paris Exposition, 
where I have had charge of the United 
States horticultural exhibit, it gives me 
pleasure to inform you that in the tem- 
porary competition of June 27 the collec- 
tion of apples of the crop of 1899, exhibit- 
ed by your society, was awarded a first 
prize, “premier prix,” by the jury of 
awards. The collection installed at that 
time consisted of seven (7) varieties dis- 
played in quantity. 

As this is the fourth first prize awarded 
to your society in successive competitions, 
I desire to congratulate you upon the 
fine showing made. There is every pres- 
ent indication that our efforts will result 
in an immediate and large increase in the 
European demand for American fruits; 
and much of the credit of this will be- 
long to Missouri, which, with other states, 
has actively aided in making a successful 
exhibit possible. I, of course, appreciate 
that much of Missouri's activity has been 
due to your personal effort, and trust that 
the state will be repaid by the increased 
demand for her products. 

In addition to the award to your society, 
I would say that specimens of all va- 
rieties included in your society collection 
were also included in the general collec- 
tion of apples of the United States of the 
crop of 1899, which consisted, in this com- 
petition, of forty varieties, representing 
fourteen states. This was also awarded 
a first prize by the jury. 

Thanking you for your very active in- 
terest in the success of the exhibit, I re- 
main, with personal regards, yours very 
truly, 
(Signed.) WM. A. TAYLOR, 

Acting Pomologist. 


_ She Kpiary. — 


BEE NOTES. 














If you have a hive of bees ‘you wish 
to move a short distance to another lo- 
cation about the yard, move it a foot or 
two every day towards the place you 
wish to have it. This is the only safe 
plan to do it, for if you take it the en- 
tire distance at once, the working force 
of bees will return to the former loca- 
tion. 

When the bees begin to loaf about 
the entrance of the hive, it is an 
indication that they !ack room inside, 
and if this occurs at the beginning of 
the honey season, lose no time in giving 
them more space to either store honey 
or rear more brood. When the colony 
is thus crowded, the bees will take the 
swarming fever. If we want swarms 
this is all right, but if it is honey we are 
after it is all wrong. 

Combs that the bees have died on per- 
haps during the winter are not destroyed 
or damaged in the least. Just give them 
to the bees again, and they will clean 
them up in good order. Do not under- 
take to clean them yourself for you will 
do more damage than good to them. 
The bees can do a much better job at this 
than we can, Even if moth-worms have 
gotten into them the Italian bees will 
completely dress them out. 

Use foundation-comb for all your 
frames. It will possibly cost 10 cents a 
frame, but when you once have it it will 
last a number of years with ordinary care 
if the bees are in possession of it all the 
time. The proper way to put it in the 
frames is to wire it in, and thus prevent 
it sagging or stretching while the bees 
are working it out. This is done by run- 
ning three very fine wires parallel length- 
wise of the frame, equal distance apurt, 
and imbedding the wire in the foundation. 

Keep the hives set up a little above the 
ground, just enough that the air wil) cir- 
culate under them and keep the bottoms 
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from the ground, and to set them on high 
benches is a mistake. A sloping board 
from the ground to the entrance se the 
bees can readily enter the hives is of 
much importance, that the bees coming 
in loaded down with honey can enter the 
hives conveniently, Keep the ground 
about the hive clean, and allow no weeds 
to grow up to obstruct the bees. 

Mrs. Effie Brown says that the very 
best flavor in honey can be obtained by 
letting the bees ripen it in the hive, not 
removing it until frost comes. It will not 
have as light a color, however, as if taken 
out as soon as possible. Honey should be 
kept in a warm place after it is taken 
from the hive, and this is especially the 
case with extracted honey. 


THE APIARY IN MID-SUMMER. 





At the close of the honey harvest, which 
generally occurs about mid-summer or a 
little earlier in many localities, things 
about the apiary are usually not in the 
best of shape to at once drop, but wé 
should be very careful to see that every 
colony is in first-class condition before 
leaving them. If there has been much 
swarming of the bees we will doubtless 
find colonies without queens. Many are 
the risks that virgin queens take before 
getting settled down to business, and 
there is always a small per cent lost. 

After the honey season, and a sudden 
stop of the flow of nectar, the bees turn 
their attention to robbing, and the first 
colonies that fall prey to robbers are 
se that are queenless, from the fact 
that they will not properly protect their 
stores, and in many cases they will not 
put up any defense at all. Colonies that 
have queens and in proper condition will 
always defend their stores and hive, but 
it is such that usually turn out robbers, 
and when once they acquire a habit of 
robbing they do not soon forget it, proving 
troublesome throughout the season. 

The proper thing to do just at this time 
is to furnish the queenless colonies with 
queens, and if we do not have queens on 
hand to supply them we can procure 
them from other breeders now at very 
low prices. We can supply them by giv- 
ing them brood from other colonies, and 
let them rear their own queens, but they 
must be watched carefully while thus 
rearing their queens to see that they suc- 
ceed, for they may again fail. They 
may thus supplied by giving them a 
frame of freshly-laid eggs from some 
other colony which puts them in proper 
condition for the time being, but if they 
fail to raise a queen from this they are in 
no better shape than before. It js always 
best to have provided some extra queens 
during the honey season to fix up all 
queenless colonies. A. H. DUFF. 

Pawnee Co., Kan. 


SORGHUM MILLS AND EVAPORAT- 
ORS. 





Herewith is presented an engraving of 
the “Star” horizontal cane mill, which is 
made in three sizes. No, 1 is for one or 
two-horse power; No. two or four 
horses, and No, 3 is a full four-horse mill. 

The manufacturers are the M. Field 
Mfg. Co., corner Eighth and Howard 
streets, St. Louls, who also make a large 
line of verticle mills, as also evaporators 
of the best patterns. This concern is the 





successor to the J. A. Field Mfg. Co., who 
have been for so many years known as the 
manufacturers of reliable sorghum and 
cane mills, evaporators and machinery. 

The illustration shows a sweep or top- 
geared mill, and the rollers make two 
revolutions to one of the horses, thus the 
mill grinds twice as rapidly as others of 
similar price, making the “Star” one of 
the most desirable on the market. 














Full information and prices 
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Live Stock. 


Paso, Ill. 











Aug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, El 
Poland-Chinas. 

Aug. 21.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Ill 
land-Chinas. 


Po- 


Bept. 4—L. M. Monsees’ Sons, Smitht n, 
Mo. Mules, cattle and Poland-Chinas 
Bep. 20.—W. R. Loveless, Bellflower, Ill 


Poland- Chinas. 

Oct. 3.—A. M. Caldwell, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 4.—W. H. Cooper, Pittsfield, Il. 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 4—Martin Flynn, 
Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 5.—E. 8S. Donahey, Shorthorns, 
ton, Ia. 

Oct. $.—Sensintaffer Bros., 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Til. Herefords. 

Oct. 11.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Til. Horses. 

Ott. 13.—Bolin & Aaron, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 16.—W. B. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Oct. 1.—J. K. Alexander, 


New Holland, Il. 
Po- 
Shorthorns, Des 


New- 


Brookfield, Mo. 


Kickapoo, Kan. 


Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 


Edenburg, Ill. 


Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, lll. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Oct. 17.—Arthur H. Jones, Shorthorns, 
Delaware, 


Oct. 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, Hedrick, 
Ia. 


Oct. 18.—H. O. Minnis, Edenburé, Ill. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 31.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ia. 
Shorthorns. Penal ae 
y S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, . 
Mov, Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 

at Kansas City. 
Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. rm 
d 2%.—Logan Chappell, Mt. 
om, FF Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. . B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 


fords. Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 6-7.—American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association. Galloways. Sale at Chi- 


cago. 

Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

Dec. 13 and 14.—H. 
Bothweil. at Kansas City, Mo. 
horns. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, Mo 

Jan. 22, 2, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 


City. 


Cc. Duncan and Geo. 
Short- 





CATTLE DIED 
From Eating Broom Corn. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I read Mrs. 
Roberts’ article and those of others in 
the RURAL WORLD regarding cattle 
being killed by eating cane. A man was 
driving a large herd past here recently, 
and being thirsty he stopped at the well 
to get a drink and water his horse. While 
so doing his cattle got on the edge of a 
field of broom corn. I think only a few 
head succeeded in getting a taste of the 
corn; but of the number 11 were sick and 
four died within 160 rods of the field. This 
was not a second crop. I think if any one 
can determine just why it is that cane 
and broom corn kill cattle he would be 
doing a great service to stock raisers, for 
this knowledge would enable them to 
avoid in a measure the difficulty. 

UNSETTLED MAN.—I would say to 
you, if you are tired of tickling the bosom 
of nature at so much per tickle, Just come 
to western Kansas and get a piece of land 
of your Uncle Samuel, and try the cattle 
business. Land is free, and if a man can 
possess himself of a few head of cattle, 
he can ride his broncho and make more 
money than by chasing three head of 
horses in front of a 16-inch plow. 

Right here I wish to say to my eastern 
friends, those who have a little money to 
loan, that if they will hunt up some one 
whom they know to be honest and indus- 
trious, and locate them here, furnishing 
them with a few head of cows to be kept 
for half of the increase, they will find it 
one of the most profitable investments for 
both parties. A. RAPAHO. 

Cheyenne Co., Kan. 





BREEDING YOUNG HEIFERS. 





You refer to me for answer the follow- 
ing from J. C. B., Jr., St. Paul, Minn., 
writes John Gosling in the ‘“‘Breeders’ Ga- 
zette.” 

“I have a few heifers in South Dakota 
and am breeding them to a Hereford 
bull; the heifers are grade Shorthorns and 
Herefords. The calves run with the cows 
until November and what I want to know 
is whether you think it advisable to 
breed heifers when they are yearlings or 
to wait until they are two years old. 
Most people out there breed yearlings and 
say it does not stunt them because calves 
run with cows all summer. Others say it 
does.” 

There is so much in the definition of the 
term yearling; there are so many meth- 
ods and conditions under which heifers 
are raised. Calves may be allowed to 
suck their dams from birth whether 
dropped in April or in September and later 
in the fal? will be fortified with the natu- 
ral accumulation of milk fat. Dyring the 
winter (especially in Dakota, handled un- 
der adverse conditions) they may lose all 
of it, become covered with vermin, hide 
tight as the bark of an elm tree, and re- 
main poor and in a ragged coat until July, 
when August is the month to associate 
them with the opposite sex. Such treat- 
ment will surely stunt them—even the 
earlier ones; then the late calves form the 
tail end and are of but little value. Han- 
dled in this crude way few will carry 
their young through—and what if they 
do? What kind of offspring? Little 
spindling calves—calculated to breed a 
herd into the ground instead of advanc- 
ing, no matter what kind of registered 
bull has sired them. 

On the other hand, under favorable con- 
ditions, the earlier calves, dropped in 
April and May, catered to and wintered 








There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescri local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with lo- 
cal treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and, therefore, requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken in- 
ternally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

F,. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


in a humane manner at least, may be bred 
in the month of August the following 
vear—which brings the calf when a good 
bite of grass is due and the young moth- 
er has all the benefits to be derived from 
'—which produces more 


“Doctor Green’ 


milk than any dry feed and no variation 
in kind or quality of milk—just plain 
grass product; henee the calf enjoys a 
straight run of prosperity without a 
check 

Stull I maintain that it is not a good 


policy to retain any of the offspring from 
heifers as young as twenty-four to thirty 
months old, but turn them to other ac- 
count, augmenting the main herd with 
the offspring from adult cows that are of 
mature age and so keep up a more desir- 
able scale, sige and vigor. Too many peo- 
ple in the cow business depend too much 
on the number tallied, which is not every 
essential. 


THE “BATTLE OF THE BREEDS.” 





In discussing the work of the breeder 
and his forward movements we must re- 
fer to the so-called “battles of the 
breeds."”" Nothing in our bovine history 
can equal the struggle made for place and 
position by our Hereford breeders. Their 
enterprise, perseverance and the magnifi- 
cence of their methods call forth the high- 
est praise. I would not like to aver that 
it equals the individual efforts of the ear- 
ly improvers of our cattle in their impor- 
tation of Shorthorns, but it is so much 
more recent and the movement so much 
larger and so intense in its results that 
the history of sixty years ago is dwarfed 
in our minds. In the dairy breeds we 
have had the same experience as with our 
beef breeds. The Jerseys were boomed 
and advertised, were carried up to the ze- 
nith of their powers, and then came the 
natural results of inbreeding and incest. 
And yet I would be the last to say that 
great good was not done in those boom 
times of the past, or will not be done in 
further eruptions which the future will 
produce. No one can detract from the ef- 
forts of our early pioneers who imported 
Shorthorns, the premier tribe of beef cat- 
tle, then and now. Take them all round, 
both in the stall and at the pail, and they 
fill the bill for the general-purpose animal 
better than anything else in our bovine 
world. Traverse America and other coun- 
tries and everywhere you see Shorthorn 
eyes peering at you—ten head at least, to 
one of any other breed. Trace the history 
of the Shorthorn in America, and you will 
find its pages largely made up of fads. 
The original importer was looking to im- 
prove our scrub cattle, for the end is beef 
and butter, and so the early efforts were 
in this line. Soon there developed a spir- 
it that ran to fashion, and this fad worked 
untold harm. Then came the red craze, 
which further intensified the misfortunes 
attending line breeding and fashionable 


pedigrees. The breeds of our ‘“‘White- 
faces” and “Blacks” have followed a dif- 
ferent course. Of course, we have our 


pedigree men among the above breeders, 
because they cannot be dispensed with, 
but forms have not been sacrificed. The 
type needed or bred by some master hand 
in England is not necessarily the animal 
wanted on our western farms, nor does 
it follow that a bull fitted for an Eng- 
lish meadow can be transplanted with 
good effect to the prairie or the valleys 
of the Platte river. What I say, and I 
say it without fear of contradiction, is 
that our Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
men have tried to meet the requirements 
of our ordinary breeders better than have 
the Shorthorn men. They have improved 
the type to meet the demands of our cli- 
mate, of our feed and the vast distances 
thousands of our cattle have to travel for 
water. They have met the conditions, 
not retreated from them. In the moments 
of success, which are the lot of our Here- 
ford and Aberdeen-Angus breeders, it will 
take steady heads to keep the ship on a 
level keel. The ‘‘Whitefaces” have taken 
the range country. The “Blacks” are 
breaking into the breeding districts of the 
west, slowly, it is true, on account of the 
laziness and want of energy of the males; 
but still so steady is the improvement of 
these beef cattle cattle that their onward 
march cannot be stopped. Our dressed 
beef men take these cattle in preference 
to all others, and my lesson in life makes 
me follow the practical in preference to 
the theoretical. These facts teach us that 
the improving breeder must take lessons 
from his daily teachers, and in this fight 
of the feeder for recognition in the final 
court of appeal in our central stock yards, 
he will find much that is useful and ab- 
solutely necessary to his existence in this 
age of competition. For the above rea- 
sons, frankly stated, the writer believes 
in the “battle of the breeds” being car- 
ried on good naturedly at home and 
abroad.—Year Book. 


BLACKLEG. 

This disease, although most troublesome 
in the spring and fall, is also liable to 
break out during the summer. However, 
calvés can be protected against blackleg 
with blackleg vaccine in the same way 
that human beings are protected against 
smallpox with smallpox vaccine. Fol- 
lowing Pasteur’s discovery of Anthrax 
vaccine, the blackleg (symptomatic an- 
thrax) vaccine was developed by Arloing, 
Cornevin and Thomas. For some years 
these celebrated scientists have been as- 
sociated with the Pasteur Vaccine Co., of 
Paris, France, and Chicago, Ill., who in- 
troduced the vaccine into North America 
in 189%. Their success in the United 
States is phenomenal, nearly 2,000,000 
calves in the United States and Canada 
having been duly protected against black- 
leg with the Pasteur Company's vaccine 
during the last five years. The reputation 
of “Pasteur Vaccine” is therefore well es- 
tablished and there is nothing experi- 
mental about it. It can always be relied 
upon as it is manufactured by the discov- 
erers themselves, and is, therefore, the 
original and genuine article. An interest- 
ing volume containing full particulars re- 
garding blackleg-and its preventive treat- 
ment with “Pasteur Vaccine,” as well as 
official endorsements and a large number 
of testimonials from prominent American 
stockraisers, will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication to Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago, 
or to its branch offices at St. Paul, Oma- 
ha, Kansas City, Fort Worth and San 
Francisco. 


G. B. STOWERS was down from the 
west end to-day to deliver a 17%-hand 
mule to J. W. Dowell. The animal is the 
largest in this section and when in full 
flesh will weigh in the neighborhood of 
1,600 pounds. Mr. Stowers says the farm- 
ers are elated over the crop outlook.— 
Mexico, Mo., Intelligencer. 
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LET THE PAST TEACH US 


To Improve Present Opportunities. 


Hundreds of farmers are regretting that 
they did not improve their live stock more 
in the past by using better sires in their 
herds of cattle, sheep and swine, writes 
E. J. Fitzsimmons in “Prairie Farmer.” 
This is a world of improvement and in- 
vention those have been im- 
proving their farms live stock are 
now reaping their reward; for never were 
prices higher for pure-bred stock. The 
demand for good breeding stock through- 
out the country was never better than at 
the present time, and my opinion is that 
it is liable to continue so for a number of 
years to come. There is no question 
about the short supply of beef cattle in 
the United States. Government statistics 
show over 10,000,000 short since 184, hence 
we have an increased demand and a re- 
duced supply. The ranchmen of the south 
and west are shipping the best 
beef bulls to their ranches by the carload 
and the farmers of other sections had 
better keep pace or they are liable to 
fall behind in the improvement of their 
stock. My advice is to use only the best 
sires in the herds and the improvement 
will scon be noted, and you may yet real- 
ize some benefit from it ere the tide turns. 
The prosperity of the farmers, those who 
had the wisdom and foresight to maintain 
and improve their herds and flocks, is em- 
phatically shown by the wonderful in- 
crease in value of all farm animals the 
past year. To those who have been re- 
gretting that they did not do better in the 
past let me say, begin to-day to improve 
in every line of your occupation, you can- 
not afford to waste any more time, but 
get right down to business at once. 

Improve your farms by better methods 
of farming, such as a good crop rotation 
and better feeding and breeding of live 
stock. Keep stock enough to consume all 
the rough feed you grow on your farm 
and the manure from the same will help 
to keep up the fertility of the soil, then 
before you are aware you will be realiz- 
ing benefits from your improvements in 
better crops grown on your farm and bet- 
ter prices for your better grade of live 
stock. As a general thing at the present 
time, there is a wide range in prices be- 
tween the scrub and the high-grade or 
pure-bred cattle, wide enough to warrant 
it the more profitable to keep the better 
grades. Every farmer should take pride 
in his work and study well the best meth- 
ods of feeding and managing his stock 
and farm. Think of the satisfaction in 
having better and fatter stock than your 
neighbors! At the present time there is a 
generation of farmers taking the place of 
their fathers under far more favorable 
circumstances than their fathers had. 
New and better homes, new and bet- 
ter implements, more intercourse 
with and knowledge of the 
world, its business, markets and de- 
mands, and increased nearness to the 
social pulse of village or city life, are 
among the improved conditions. They are 
brought much closer to the business 
world. The market value of farm produce 
has its weight on the stock markets and 
on the exchange of the world. It is be- 
coming a matter of general conviction 
that knowledge is worth as much to the 
farmer as any other man. Men can learn 
a great deal and almost get a good agri- 
cultural education from our farm papers 
and farmers’ institutes. All we can do Is 
to improve what we have at the present 
time and make plans to do better in the 
future. 


who 
and 


and 


WESTERN CATTLE SHIPPED EARLY. 





Though early in the season, shipments 
of Western range cattle have just begun 
and it is anticipated that sales will be 
much heavier this season than at any 
time for a number of years. Owing to the 
present scarcity of feed on the ranges 
cattlemen throughout Montana, says a 
correspondent to Chicago ‘‘Record,”’ are 
anxious to dispose of their stock, conse- 
quently round-ups and shipments. will 
take place this year fully a month in ad- 
vance of their usual time. The first sale 
of western range cattle, just made in the 
Chicago market, brought $5.25 per hun- 
dred, a price which seems to be eminent- 
ly satisfactory both to the stockmen and 
the shipper. The cattle are in exception- 
ally fine condition and are in good de- 
mand. Both cattlemen and live stock 
commission men are of the opinion that 
conditions have combined to make the 
market for western range cattle excep- 
tionally good this year, even better than 
last. This is partially owing to the scar- 
city of cattle last year, as a result of 
which the demand this year is in excess 
of the supply, and partly to the increased 
demand for canned meats created by the 
prolonged war in South Africa, as well as 
by the outbreak in China. On the other 
hand, Montana cattlemen are more than 
willing to meet this extra demand; for the 
first time in many years they are anxious 
to sell. 

Owing to the light snows of last winter 
and the lack of rain this season the 
ranges are in such a condition that few 
stockmen care to run the risk of winter- 
ing large herds of cattle. The ranges ev- 
erywhere are dry, with a consequent 
shortage of feed and water even for the 
warm season. In some portions of the 
state also prairie fires have burned over 
large areas of grazing lands, entirely de- 
stroying the grass. Many of the ranges 
that a year ago were masses of rolling 
green are now only vast patches of sand, 
without a spear of grass visible. This 
condition is not confined to the ranges 
alone; the bench lands and valleys are 
serlousiy affected by the unusual drouth 
and the hay crop will probably be the 
lightest for some years, so that little 
provision can be made for live stock for 
the cold season. Cattlemen throughout 
the state are unanimous in the opinion 
that they cannot afford to take any 
chances for the coming winter. As the 
result of this condition of things cattle 
shipments will be made much earlier this 
year and the herds will be cut as closely 
as possible. Among a number of the big 
cattle outfits the work of cutting out the 
animals has already begun. Usually the 
heaviest shipment of beef cattle begin 
about the middle of August. This year 
most of the large outfits will begin ship- 
ping earlier. As one cattleman has ex- 
pressed it, “Shipments this year will be 
made to the bone, as we cannot take any 
chances on the present situation.” The 
beef animals will be shipped to Chicago, 
while second and third class animals will 
be sent to the feed lots in Illinois and Ne- 
braska. 


Do you feed and water stock? If so, 
write O. K. Harry Steel Works, St. Louis, 





Mo., for catalog. 

















ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during the week ending July 
28th were 11,531 cattle, 21,838 hogs and 6,736 
sheep; against 13,881 cattle, 28,292 hogs and 
9,154 sheep the previous week, a decrease 
of 2,350 cattle, 6,454 hogs and 2,418 sheep. 
Compared with the corresponding week a 
year ago cattle show an increase of 1,600, 
hogs a decrease of 4,600, and sheep a de- 
crease of 5,900. Receipts at the four prin- 
cipal markets this week were 102,500 cat- 
tle, against 99,900 received the previous 
week. 

CATTLE.—Receipts moderate in the na- 
tive division, quality equally as good as 
during the previous week. The trade was 
in satisfactory condition throughout the 
week. Market opened fore part of the 
week about 1c higher, and closed 2c per 
ewt. higher than last Friday. The de- 
mand was good from all sources for good 
fat cattle, and receipts here were not 
sufficient to supply it. The green, grassy 
kinds did not show as much advance as 
the better grades. The run of butcher 
cattle was very light, and did not include 
as many good butcher heifers as last 
week. Prices also advanced fully. as much 
on the best grades as on the beef steers. 
Exporters were free operators at all mar- 
kets. We note from the “Chicago Drov- 
ers’ Journal” that they bought over 6,000 
head during the week, which is twice as 
many as they bought a year ago, and paid 
as high as $5.70 for prime cattle, which is 
the highest price that has been paid in a 
good many months for cattle to be ship- 
ped abroad. We also note that the bulk 
of the cattle advanced 15 to 2c per cwt. 
on their market, and the highest price 
paid since June 18th. Bulk of the cattle 
sold there as high as any time since the 
middle of April, the same conditions pre- 
vailing here. The bulk of the native beef 
steers averaging 1,300 lbs. and upwards 
were of fair quality and sold at $5.10 to 
$5.50. The top price paid here this week 
was $5.70 for some good 1,484-lb. steers, 
no strictly choice or fancy cattle included 
in the receipts. Best native beef steers, 
strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $5.65 to $5.80. Choice export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.35 
to $5.60. Good shipping and export steers, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.06 to $5.30. Fair to 
medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
pounds, $4.70 to $5. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$4.60 to $5.40, bulk of sales at $5 to $5.35. 
Steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full 
range $4.50 to $5.20, bulk of sales at $4.80 
to $5.10. Steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds full range $4.10 to $5.10, bulk sold 
at $4.50 to $4.95. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.00 to 
$5.00, bulk at $4.00 to $4.35, and they were 
only fair quality. Common to choice 
stockers, $3.00 to $4.75, bulk at $3.50 to 
$4.10, and the quality was quite plain. 
Stock heifers full range $2.50 to $3.60 and 
the bulk at $3.00 to $3.50. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.65 to $4.85 and there were 
very few on the market. Choice native 
heifers sell at $4.35 to $4.60. Good native 
cows and heifers sell at $3.60 to $4.30. Me- 
dium cows at $2.75 to $3.50. Fair cows $2.40 
to $2.70. Inferior, light and old cows $1.50 
to $2.35. The bulk of the Southwest cows 
sold at $2.50 to $8.25 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.75 to $3.75. Canning cows 
sell at $1.50 to $2.85. Veal calves, full 
range $4.25 to $7.00 per 100 pounds, bulk 
at $6.00 to $6.75 per 100 pounds. Heretics 
and yearlings sold at $2.00 to $4.50 per 100 
pounds with the bulk at $3.00 to $3.75. 
Bulls, full range $2.50 to $4.50, bulk of sales 
$2.90 to $3.25. Stocker bulls sold at $2.75 to 
$3.40, the bulk at $2.80 to $3.25. During the 
week the milkers sold at a full range of 
$20.00 to $45.00 per cow and calf, the bulk 
of sales being at $29.00 to $37.50. 

Receipts in the southern division 
amounted to 255 cars, the lightest in over 
a month, bulk being from the Territory. 
Prices were on an upward grade all week 
on steers, and good cows closed with an 
advance of 25c, while canner cows showed 
10 to 15¢e gain, and calves exhibited a shade 
higher tendency. The quality was about 
the same as last week, with best steers 
in this division selling at $4.75, averaging 
1,032 lbs. There were no strictly choice 
fed cattle here. Bulk of the 950 to 1,100-Ib. 
steers sold at $3.95 to $4.45, the 850 to 900- 
lb. at $3.65 to $4.00, light weight steers 650 
to 800 Ibs. $3.25 to $3.60. Best grades fed 
steers averaging 900 to 1,300 Ibs. were quot- 
able at $4.75 to $5.25, cows and heifers $3 
to $3.85, bulk $2.95 to $3.40, bulls $2.90 to 
$3.35, stags and oxen $3.25 to $4.25, calves 
$8.00 to $11.50 per head, yearlings $2.00 to 
$3.25 per cwt. 

HOGS.—Receipts light Tuesday. Owing 
to unfavorable advices from other points 
sellers were unable to force an advance 
and the market ruled steady. Advices 
continued unfavorable Wednesday, and 
under moderate receipts, the market de- 
clined 5 to 10c. Thursday’s market was 
a repetition of the preceding day, showing 
a decline of 5 to 10e. A better feeling pre- 
vailed Friday, and under light receipts 
the market was strong to a shade higher. 
Receipts light Saturday, and the market 
10 to 15c higher. We quote the following 
prices: Butchers and packers $5.30 to 
$5.42%, Yorkers and shippers $5.25 to 
$5.32%, heavy pigs $6.15 to $5.25, light pigs 
$3.50 to $4.00, rough heavies $4.50 to $5.00. 

SHEEP.—Tuesday receipts moderate 
and market steady on sheep, 10 to lic per 
ewt. lower on lambs. Bulk of receipts 
Wednesday consisted of lambs, which sold 
a shade lower, while sheep remained 
steady. Under light receipts Thursday 
of both sheep and lambs, the market on 
sheep remained steady, while lambs sold 
about lic higher. Market again in good 
condition Friday, sheep selling strong, 
lambs 10 to lic higher. Saturday market 
steady at Friday’s closing prices. We 
quote: Best sheep $4.00 to $4.25, best lambs 
$5.25 to $5.50, best bucks $2.24 to $2.50, stock- 
ers $8.25 to $3.75. 

Monday, July 8th.—CATTLE—Receipts 
in the native division were very light, and 
prices on best grades about steady with 
the close last week, while the offish 
grades were about 10c lower. There is a 
good strong inquiry for the best grades 
butcher stuff, which sold full steady with 
the close last week. Chicago reported 
20,000 cattle, and the market strong to 10c 
higher on best grades, but weak on oth- 
ers. The run in the quarantine division 
was liberal to-day, and prices on the bulk 
of the steers were 10c per cwt. lower than 
last Friday. Cows and heifers suffered a 
decline of about 10e. The veal calf market 
was about steady. 

HOGS—Receipts moderate, market 5c 
lower, bulk selling at $5.20 to $5.30. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts the mar- 
ket was strong to 10c higher on both sheep 
and lambs. 





Veterinary. 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


baron ‘rnorndaie 123,000; Lure Kuan or ase men a or will trade him for heifers. Also 
bulls by ; Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these strains have been tates, ‘ear 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address L. G. JONES, —— mW 





Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 
lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 





KNUCKLING OVER.—I have a mule 
colt, six days old, that will start out to 
walk but cannot stand on his front legs; 
the hoofs will bend backward, and he 
walks on the front of his ankles. The 
leaders seem to be somewhat drawn also. 
What could be done for him? 

Wayne Co., Ill. D. D. WOOMER. 

Place the colt in a large box stall, well 
bedded down in straw and keep it there 
until it straightens up. You can keep 
the mare with it if you wish or you can 
allow her to the colt three times a day 
to suckle it, but keep off all liniments 
and bandages; the use of these latter in 
these cases is seldom or never a success. 
By keeping in a large box stall for five 
or six months, a cure can nearly always 
be effected. 





MILK SICK.—Will you give your opin- 
ion as to what is termed “milk sick?” I 
have heard of same for years; localities 
seem to be free from this disease, the 
same consisting of a small tract in each 
case. The only thing learned as to symp- 
toms seem to indicate what would other- 
wise be termed “dry murrain.” Kindly 
give opinion, and if investigated so can 
give it, give symptoms and treatment. 

Wayne Co., Ill. FAIRFIELD. 

Personally we know nothing about the 
disease milk sick, never having seen a 
case of it. We have, however, read dif- 
ferent articles on this peculiar disease, 
but as each one varied as to the symp- 
toms, etiology and temperament the dis- 
ease is still wrapt in mystery. Some 
claim it is due to the foods, others to the 
water, etc. In our opinion, the State 
Veterinarians of the states in which this 
disease exists ought to investigate and 
find out what induces it. So far as is 
known there has never been a case of it 
in Missouri. 


DRY MURRAIN.—This is not, as many 
Suppose, a contagious disease, but instead 
is only local and due to local causes. As 
a rule, dry murrain is caused by dry foods 
impacting the omasum or third stomach. 
This organ contains a number of mem- 
braneous folds—many-plies—leaves, as 
they are called; between these folds the 
food, if too dry, impacts so snugly and 
tightly that in a very few days no other 
food can pass through. This impacted 
mass sets up an inflammation of the 
stomach which soon spreads to the other 
stomachs and intestines, and in a very 
few days proves fatal to the animal. The 
treatment indicated in this disease is a 
strong physic. The one found most suc- 
cessful is composed of half pound of com- 
mon salt, three pounds of epsom salts | 
dissolved in three or four pints of water, 
to be given at one time as a drench. The 
prophylactic remedy against dry mur- 
rain is to feed your cattle on such foods 
as will keep their bowels open; this must | 
be carefully looked after in the late sum- 
mer when the grasses become 
ly matured in protracted dry 


premature- 
weather. 

SICK LAMBS.—Can any RURAL 
WORLD reader tell me what is the mat- 
ter with my lambs? They get pale, look 
haggard, will not eat anything and droop 
about for several days and finally die? I 
have lost six in the last week. I have 
doctored for worms without avail and 
would be pleased if some of your readers 
could tell me through your columns the 
cause and give a remedy. 

Madison Co., Ill. F. 8. Edwards. 

In every disease of sheep there are 
symptoms similar to those described. Most 
all, if not all, the worms that infest 
lambs are fatal unless proper medicines 
are used to expel them, but before one 
can prescribe the proper vermifuge it is 
necessary to know the kind one has to 
combat. Diseases in lambs are just as 
numerous as are those of children. If Mr. 
Edwards will hold a post-mortem on one 
or more of his dead lambs and then give a 
careful history it may be possible to diag- 
nose the disease and prescribe a remedy. 
Without a post-mortem it is only guess 
work and guess work is very unreliable 
when a man is losing valuable animals. 





BLACKLEG.—I have lost four calves 
this spring when they were just past three 
months old. The first I thought had in- 
flammation of the bowels. The last two 
which have died recently appear to be 
differently affected. I didn’t notice any- 
thing the matter with them until they 
were almost dead. After death a bloody 
froth oozed from the nose and the skin 
puffed out and crackled when touched. 
They were in a large pasture with plenty 
of grass, water and shade and have warm 
skim milk night and morning. Can it be 
blackleg? SIMEON VIVEASH. 

San Miguel Co., N. M. 

From your well described history—of 
“frothy blood oozing from mouth, crack- 
ling noise over tumors when felt,” you 
have given the diagnostic symptoms of 
blackleg. It is caused by the animals 
grazing on pastures infected with the 
germs. There is no cure. The remedy is 
to prevent; this is done by vaccination. 
In the RURAL WORLD of March 14, 
April 11-18-25 and May 2 will be found 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelburst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 138065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads our herg 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows of,the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. met at 
Gan. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 








Special anene, 30 prt y— 
Cruickshank cows. Also some females. 
ian tap | Spartan Hero 77982, out of Imp 
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pion of England. This bleod made Coen famous 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


bulls, 20 yearling heifers. 


‘Fhe quent it sire ies 
m Thistle, Vol. 


the State and 30 pure 
5 in veervies, note his ng 
2%, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


*HARNED, ‘VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo. 














horns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Berkshires nent wierd in America 
address, 


and 
- GENTRY, SEDALIA, 





Located at Bast St. Louis, 


©.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


C, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KBAKE, Asst. Jen’! Magr. 








ers not related to bulls. Address, 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 

13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky 

is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few choice heif- 
PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, uO, 


pe. One 





Trade-Marks 





“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=~ BLACK LEG 


, Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
, Cheap, safe and easy to use. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 


_ and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


‘Pasteur Vaccine Co,, cnicago. 


BRANCHES: 


St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 





BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS 


y the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are of pure Senet and 
pure by gas with tadividual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


F. M. MARSHAL, Prop., 


BLACK WATER 
Cooper County, Mo 








8, Rose of Sharon, Prin: 


'CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 





bre 2 Toate Bulls and15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevington, 
ess, and G families. 


es, and eiret az. ' paiet Violet] 4th 
Come and see 


fiison. Kirklevington, Duke of Hazelhurst 11th, 123052 and_Wooddale Victor 1 


} hem, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town 


J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 





PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


Eye good ose | bulls from 9 months to 2 years old. Also the 
of imp. Cup Bearer, out of the oeenr hente cow, 


bya omen 
p Bearer. iso the 4-year-old ixstovingses Bal 
= Eisticviagion Princess 32d. 
prices and particulars address, 


80 Berkshires pony sale cheap, 
JU 


bull, Scottish King, 
aa‘s massive bene 7 iter of Imp. 
Wooddale iaizeot by Airdrie Duke of Hazelhurst, 

considered. For 
rehall, Sa’ 


NE K. KING, e Co., Mo. 





some short articles on blackleg (symp- 
tomatic anthrax). You ought to get these 
issues and read and get posted since you 
have the disease in your herd. 


ULCERATED MOUTH.—I have a mare 
ten years old that has fallen away rapid- 
ly in flesh, in the last five weeks. She 
seems unable to properly masticate her 
food. Sheaf oats or hay she will part- 
ly chew and then spit them out. She 
will nip off short grass without chewing 
it. On examining her mouth we found a 
small sore under her tongue. Yesterday 
some mattery stuff ran from her mouth. 
It came from away back in her mouth, 
seemingly as if some of her teeth were ul- 


cerated. The mare has a colt two months 
old. 8. S. LEHMAN. 
Clay Co., Ark. 


Ulcerated sore mouth arises from one 
of two causes—bad molar teeth or a dis- 
eased stomach. You can best examine 
the mouth by bringing her head to the 
door of the barn, which will allow the 
sunlight to illuminate her mouth. If 
any teeth are decayed they must be ex- 
tracted, irregular ones must be leveled 
with dental’ nippers and rasps—instru- 
ments which all veterinarians have and 
know how to use. A wash for the ule rs 
in her mouth and under the tongue ts 
made by dissolving one ounce of borax 
in a quart of water; wrap a cloth 
around a stick, soak it in the wash and 
swab the mouth, gently rubbing each 
sore carefully. Repeat this operation two 
or three times a day until the sores are 
healed. When ulcerated sore mouth is 
due to stomatitis it is a constitutional 
disease and must be treated as such; but 
as this form is confined to young horses, 
it is hardly likely to be the case with 
your horse since you state she is suckling 
a colt. 


STOCK NOTES. 


THE ED. BURROUGHS’ sale of Po- 
land-China brood sows is only ten days 
away—Aug. 10. It is the first sale of the 
season and will be one of the best in 
quality of offering, both in individual 
merit and in pedigree. This sale will af- 
ford any one who wants to add some good 
fresh blood to his herd a good 
chance to do _ so. If you have 
not received catalog send for 
have not yet received a catalog send for 
one and don’t forget date or place—Aug. 
10, El Paso, Ill, 


THE GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo., 
are offering a splendid lot of Shorthorn 
bulls for sale. There are bulls in this 
offering that are good enough, both in in- 
to head 


The entire herd is worthy 
the inspection of intending buyers. Look 








up the try Bros.’ advertisement and 
then pay them a visit. 
FARMS. 

Alfalfa iand, 500 bearing 
stock sheds, ~ seren well set in <I 
neighborhood estern Kansas forg2,008. you 
want climate, comfort and . 

Frock ‘business in’ Western “Kansas, where sane, 
corn, Alfalfa and cattle or will earn 
and exchange from Iowa to the Gulf. 
BOIES & HOPE. Birmingham, Iowa. 








| fine stock. 





SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hi ra Goats, Light Brahma and 
ickens. Stock and eggs for 


. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


ENGLIS 





RED POLLED CATTLE 
Pure blooded and extra 
Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 





The Soscestn- Angee 
bullsl offer are broad back 
HENAN SeccyZollors’ tnd rat 
‘ellows c! 
ETAT (d Peet? fellows, and. quick 


pl 
and Black Abbot in %.P. VISSERING. 
Box 13, Melville: Illinois. (near St. Louis) 








HEREFORD CATTLE. 
was OS pera crs ae 
Salis , Mo. 


Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR SALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
Rose of Sharon, "8 feuniip ot at a bargain if taken 


ress 
WELL BROS.. Lez’s SUMMIT, MO 








20 SHORTHORN BULLS ona HEIFERS 
', They were. es the famous Red 


ank 
reds. Good individuals 
H. STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo. 





E LONG BRANCH HERD OF SEESTSORNS 
oT comet by 8. +4 Seasons. Mexico, M 
Butterfys, sybils. Autamn ‘Quems, rt Bisson 


, Cu peares 
ls Ingtons. 

Sharon and , headed by the pure Scotch pull 
Victoria Baron 105859 and Duke A M4 burn 2d, the 


only living Duke by the grea +e ‘ou ‘Abbottsburn 
All reserved for my fall Sale Nov. 15, 1900. 





Maple View Herd of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. Sire 
in service Admiral of Estili 29510. 3 yearling bu!!s 
and a few females for sale 
JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston. 1) 


FOR 


Hereford Bull g.c%:: 


Not being able to use him lomeee loffer my Zour. 
year-old Registered Hereford Bull for sale. He 
— ne breeder ety Kind as a yearling 
dehorned. never um i as 
Located on C. & A ra in — 
ROBT ” ROGERS, FULTON, MO 








Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


enniere of Mntill $4.28008 by; Le J Heathen Lad 2d heads 
Leading families. For sale: Choice 
Watson Bros., Judsor 


youne bulls and females. 
ott ge Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mgr., R. R. Sta 


JOKN MORRIS, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 


Cots 
pm «7 and ene Sheen” ’ Prices phen ble 
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JAS,W. SPARKS, cs 
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Horseman. 








now has seven sons 


;} Alma Mater 
, ore sires of standard speed—Aicanta- 
sicyone, Allandon, Alfonso, Alsatian, 
ter and Alexander. The latter is a 

f Baron Wilkes and is a brother to 

<o. He became a producing sire 
ch the performance of Perry Davis, 
. recently took a record of 2:24%, at 
Marlboro, Mass. 





has often been remarked that Jce 
hen (201%) is one of the soundest 
«-s that appears upon the tracks. A 
-¢ writer recently statee that so shrewd 
rseman as Orrin Hicku& once passed 
by on account of a suspicious heck 
hich he feared a curb would be de- 
ned by severe racing. The game fen 
Patchen Wilkes is already credited 
00 winning heats in 2:30 or better, 
» nothing of many losing ones which 
is paced in 2:10 or better, and no 
has yet been developed. 
score between Joe Patchen and 
R. Gentry was made even at Wind- 
when the black eagle won a clean cut 
tory over the “little red horse.” Each 
\w won fourteen races from the oth- 
Fortunately there has seldom been 
ny basis for the suspicion that the races 
ot on the level, and it is safe to 
ict that they will always be fought to 
limit so long as the ownership of the 
creat pacers remains where it now is. 
look tor them to pace some sensa- 
al miles before the season is much 
rther advanced. 


Terre Haute, Ind,, July 23.—The Terre 
Haute Trotting Association has completed 
list of purses offered for the annual 
eting to be held the last week in Sep- 
ember by announcing ten late closing 
rses, each of $1,000, entries for which 
to close September 3. Already six 
rses had been offered and closed, four 
f which are for $1,500 each, and two for 
000 each. The ten new ones are as fol- 
ws: Trotting—2:10, 2:12, 2:16, 2:19 and 
5 classes. Pacing—2:06, 2:08, 2:11, 2:22 and 
In addition to the associa- 
tion’s offerings, there will be the Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm’s Futurity for 2-year- 
In all, the money hung up for the 
week will amount to ) nearly $30,000. 


has 1 


W 


) classes. 





Here is something we we wish to call to the 
attention of the secretary of the Blue 
Ribbon Circuit of Southwest Missouri. 
He utterly failed to fill the entries of any 
of the meetings in his circuit. We pre- 
dicted he woulé fail, He is lacking in 
some of the qualifications to make a suc- 
essful secretary. Here is a little town 
up in Iowa that has an up-to-date, wide- 
.wakesecretary and by good management 
and proper advertising his classes are 
overflowing with entries. Read the fol- 
lowing: ‘Hedrick, Ta., had an overflow- 
ing entry list, as was expected. The 2:27 
trot has 57 entries; 2:40 pace, 31; 2:18 pace, 
23; 2:19 mr mi; 2:22 pace, 28; 2:11 pace, 21; 
2 19 trot, 2:23 trot, 37; 2:14 pace, 31; 2:40 
trot, 34; on pace, 36, and the 2:16 trot, 





At the matinee of the Gentlemen's Driv- 
ing Club at Forest Park on Saturday, 


Aug. 28th, the following were the sum- 
maries: 
Free-for-all pace: 
Teah, b. m., A. E. T. Hoffman...... 211 
Adam, b. g., W. E. Thomas.......... 123 
Sensation, b. g., W. G. Eversole..... 33 2 
Time, 2:20%, 2:21%, 2:22%. 


Classified trot: 
Clinarene, b. m., T. W. McManus......1 1 
Angle, ch. m., Jas. E. Kennedy...... eee 2 
Swain Glenn, br. g., Edw. Cornet...... 3 3 
Time, 2:29, 2:27%. 
Free-for-all trot: 
Hippolite, b. m., Edw. Cornet..... er ee | 
Ida Sultan, br. m., E. P. Tesson..... 2 2 
Jim Wilkes, Jr., br. h., Chr. Bauer.... 
Time, 2:21%, 2:21. 
Classified pace: 
Boxer, b. g., Louls Spelbrink............ 
Will Hal, b. g., W. G. Eversole.. 
Royal Flush, ch. h., H. Heltert 
Time, 2:29%, 2:28, 






oe 





The defeat of Billy Andrews would 
make it appear that the son of Bow Bells 
is short, for he was a good horse last sea- 
son, and it is not likely that there is a 
Soft spot in him, says the “Stock Farm.” 
The Abbot's mile in 2:07 was of course 
merely a curtain raiser for his campaign 
against time, a warming-up mile, so to 
speak, for his efforts to lower his record. 
Even should he not trot near the present 
world’s record, he is apt to set the sea- 
son’s record at 2:05, and he should be a 
drawing card, for even the least enthu- 
Siastic follower of trotting races can find 
something to charm him in the swift ac- 
Uon of this ideally gaited trotter. How 
well Geers rates him and nurses his 
speed! Almost any other man would have 
made a counterfeit out of what he has 
made a star. The Abbot may not be a 
sreat race horse, like Directum, Alix, 
Azote, but he is certainly a speed mar- 
vel, being driven by a man who knows 
what pace means, and just how far a 
horse can carty his greatest flight of 
Speed. He is never allowed to race him- 
self into the ground, but does his best 
when nearing the finish. By this method 
the home stretch never looks too long, 
and the trotting is going away at the fin- 
ish. Nothing is so dispiriting as the 
sight of a horse “stopping,” and yet the 
best horse in the world can be made to 
Stop by an injudicious use of his speed, 





Cure Him 


Don’t give ae 
away mpeety 
is lame, curb, contract- 
ed cord, ete. 
Treat the trouble with 







Houses of the black gelding, and when he was 
one Sey eao = a brought East for the summer campaign 
STUTUES gears he was heralded as a world beater, but 


" pease dasaith Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 


Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief if any 


and on the other hand a taint-hearted | 
horse can be made to appear game by 
nursing his speed and coming with a rush 
at the finish. 





The Anaconda-Prince Alert race was a 
funny one, and it looks like McHenry, old 
and experienced driver that he is, made a 
bad mistake. At least, he is entitled to | 
considerable credit for the fact that 
Prince Alert now has a mark of 2:02. Mc- 
Henry undoubtedly intended to lay up 
that first heat when he jogged Anaconda 
along and allowed Prince Alert to win in 
the slow time of 2:08. Just what he could 
gain by that it is impossible to see. If he 
really intended to lay up, intending to 
have Prince Alert forced out so he would 
be easy in the second heat, it is strange 
he did not hit up the pace a trifle. As the 
race was driven, it cost Prince Alert but 
little more effort to win the heat than 
for Anaconda to finish third, so as far as 
freshness was concerned the pair met in 
the second heat on ~practically even 
terms, with Prince Alert having the race 
half won. 





The Citizens’ Fair Association of St. 
Louis County was formally organized at 
Clayton last Monday. The St. Louis Coun- 
ty Agricultural and Mechanical Society, 
under the auspices of which the fairs 
have been held heretofore, is floundering 
in a financial quagmire, and the organi- 
zation that was launched yesterday is de- 
signed to take its place. The date for the 
first fair of the association has not yet 
been fixed, although it probably will be 
during the last two or three days of either 
the first or second week in September. 
It will be held at Creve Coeur Lake. Ja- 
cob Studt, Jr., has agreed to deposit $600 


was organized was held in the Circuit 
Courtroom in the Courthouse. George 
Bowles of Affton, presided, with Floyd 
Brooks of Ballwin secretary. Nine direc- 
tors were elected as follows: Charles 
Mueller, Altheim; Charles Harwood, Des 





observe surroundings in order to account 
for a large portion of many people's “bad 
luck,” says the “Western Horseman.” 
Some horse breeders, for instance, are al- 
ways “having hard luck,” getting colts 
scarred up on barbed wire, running nails 
in the feet of their older horses, and may- 
be tearing the entrails out of a few every 
year on old plows, harrows and mowing 
machines. The secret of misfortune with 
these gentlemen is that they “never have 
time’’ to keep a barbed wire where it 
ought to be, put theirimplements in the im- 
plement shed, or gather up the old boards 
after putting a new roof on a building. 
On the other hand, it is remarkable what 
a “streak of luck’’ attends the breeder 
and horseman who always has time to at- 
tend to details, keep his barbed wire 
fences in order, or off the farm entirely, 
keep his farm machinery out of the horse 
lot, gather up the loose boards, with 
nails in them, about the premises, and in 
a general way see that a shoe is not lost 
for the want of a nail, the foot for the 
want of a shoe, or the horse for the 
want of a foot. 





Missouri bred 
history for 1900. 


horses are making turf 
Gyp Walnut, who was 
raced last year before he became accli- 
mated, has won two good races and re- 
duced his record to 2:11%, and is the sec- 
ond horse to enter the 2:15 list to the cred- 
it of Walnut Boy, 2:11%, that was sired 
by Ferguson, out of the dam of Billy An- 
drews, 2:06%. Joe Wheeler was his first 
race and a record of 2:15%, and is a prod- 
uct of Barry County. He is the second 
2:20 performer bred in the county, the 
first being the gray gelding Frank M., 
2:20, by Harvester, 3648, son of Hamble- 
tonian, 10. Joe Wheeler's sire was a trot- 
ter with a record of 2:23%, and is a full 
brother to Tulsa, 2:104%, by Manville, son 
of Meander, brother to Egmont. Capt. 
Potter, 2:17, in his first race is a product 
of Northeastern Missouri, and was sired 
by Arlie Latham, a son of Nihilist, by 
Strathmore, dam by Woodford Mambri- 
no, Jr., and made his first start at Quincy, 
Ill. Riley B., 2:06%, has made two starts 
and has won both races, and entered the 
2:10 list. In his three-year-old form he 
started in more races than any tlhree- 
year-old ever participated in. This colt is 
now four years old, and was bred at 
Rich Hill, Mo., and has never changed 
hands. He has been developed and raced 
by W. F. Ervin, who gave Don his record 
of 2:07% in hopples. 





Cleveland's grand circuit week, despite 
the postponement of one day on account 
of rain, was sensational enough to please 
the most exacting of harness horsemen. 
To have the record for hobbled pacers 
broken twice within a week is something 
remarkable, especially when it was first 
cut to 2:02%, and then to 2°92, placing the 
two pacers in the very top class, making 
them rivals for gelding championship 
numbers an@ dimming the luster of the 
old) = “blown-in-the-bottle” champions, 
Star Pointer, John R. Gentry and Joe 
Patchen. A remarkable feature of the 
two record-breaking heats is that the 
horse which now holds the record, Prince 
Alert, was behind the 2:02% horse, Coney, 
when the latter made his mark. The two 
will meet again, and the money of the 
fancy will, in all likelihood, be intrusted 
to Coney, because he made his 
eased to a jog, while Prince Alert had to 
be driven out to the last ounce to beat 
Anaconda. 


tion. 


former owner, Tom Keating, 


expectations. When 
him to a mark of 2:08%, world’s record for 
a 3-year-old, he told those who enthused 
over the colt that he had left one at 
home that could beat Klatawah doing any- 
thing. The horse he referred to was 
Coney and he gave glowing acounts of his 
speed. These were followed during the 
winter by dispatches of phenomenal trials 


was taken sick with catarrhal fever at 
Denver. He wasted away to a shadow of 
his handsome self, and it looked as though 
he would not be raced. He was heavily 





mark 


Prince Alert has been a sen- 
sational performer, but Coney has only 
been a sensation in the matter of reputa- 
Now he promises to live up to the 
sensational reputation given him by his 
in whose 
hands he failed last year to race up to 
Keating brought 
Klatawah over the mountains and drove 


fees would be forfeited, it was decided | C 
to'race him despite his lack of condition. 


feet without the aid of hopples, and hop- 
ples were placed on him. He won some- 
thing like $5,000 during the winter and had | * 
fallen so far short of Keating's glorious 
promises that he acquired the reputation 
of being a counterfeit, 
brought but a small price when sold at t 
Cleveland last fall. Now he has wintered |‘ 
well and has started out as handsome 
and strong as he was before he was 
brought over the mountains, and experts i 
say that if Star Pointer’s 1:59% is to be|* 
beaten, Coney is the horse to do it. He 
will in all probability find a worthy an- 
tagonist in Prince Alert, however, as the 
Eastern county fair champion is fast 
enough to give any man’s horse all he 
wants, 


The Cleveland Grand Circuit meeting 
opened with beautiful weather, a fast 
track, a large crowd in attendance and 
splendid racing, all pointing to a great 


est evenings of the present summer. Two 
and successful week of sport. The card/ years ago they would have seen thous- 
consisted of the 2:08 trot, in which were ands where they at this time saw hun- 
started six of the very best in the country dreds. By way of contrast they noted 
—Cresceus, Grattan Boy, John Nolan,|+nat there seemed to be surprisingly 


Tommy Britton, Charley Herr and King- l 
mond, and they stood in this order in the 
summary at the close of the contest. John 
Nolan, for whom O. G. Kent, of Cleve- 
land, recently paid $10,000, and who, on ac- i 
count of his recent performances, was 


fine turnouts in use. Everybody, who 
looked upon as almost invincible, was the has the means, seems to have turned 
choice of the people, and was backed again to the horse. We are inclined to 


heavily to win at $50 to $30, and it is said 
that $30,000 went in on him. He did not i 
sustain the good opinion of his backers, 
however, for the best he could do was to 
get third place in the summary to Cres- 
ceus in the fastest two consecutive heats 


" ars " » horse, but because the presence of so 
or $700 to guarantee payment of premiums | ever trotted by a stallion in a race—2:07% many wheels on the streets robbed driv- 
and in return will take the gate receipts. | and 2:06%. The son of Robert McGregor | ing of all its pleasure. When the wheel 
The meeting at which the association 5 7 


reduced his own record one-half second. 
The first heat was a hard one and hotly 
contested between Cresceus and Grattan 
Boy, as both stallions fought through the 
stretch for supremacy, Cresceus only 
winning the heat by a neck. Tommy Brit- 


The pace was terrific, Cresceus going to 
the first quarter in 30 seconds, to the half 
in 1:02%, to the three-quarters in 1:34% 
and home in 2:06%, trotting the last quar- 
ter in 32 seconds. 

This is distinctly an era of the road 
horse. The speedaways in various cities 
are institutions of such importance that 
thousands congregate daily on the walks 
that skirt the driveway and watch the 
never ending panorama. To-day the 
light harness horse of America is in 
greater demand and is more popular than 
in his whole existence as a breed, and it 
is in his most useful form, says the 
“Stock Farm.” The road driving enthu- 
siasts far outnumber the race followers, 
for while the latter in point of numbers 
has in no wise decreased, the former are 
an army, and growing larger every 
The matinees in many of the cities, both 
large and small, have increased the de- 
sire of men to own the best. Even in the 
smaller towns has this been roticeable, 
In Lexington, where five years ago there 
was hardly a single trotting road horse 
bwned and used for the pleasure of a resi- 
dent of the city, there are to-day fifty 
pneumatic tired road wagons, drawn by 
horses of some pretentions to speed. All 
of which has come about through the 
opening of a boulevard or driveway of two 
miles in length. To-day a good road horse 
brings twice as much as ever before, and 
many horses formerly used for racing, 
with results not always satisfactory to 
the owner, are now almost priceless on 
account of their merits as road horses. 
Take, for instance, Cobwebs, who has 
been for sometime one of the fastest and 
best road horses in New York. Were he 
used for racing he would doubtless fail to 
accomplish much, Yet as a road horse it 
is more than probable that Mr. Straus 
could get $15,000 for him, while the present 
keen rivalry between men of wealth to 
own the best a horse like Nico or The 
Abbott would sell for twenty thousand. 
Summaries of matinee races are now 
published in turf papers, as well as in 
dailies, and the champion or record holder 
to wagons is of almost as much interest 
as the champion trotter to sulky. 


aay. 





One of the interesting things on a stock 
farm is the development of new life, says 
the “Turf, Field and Farm.” There is 
Vixen, for instance, a mare that was 
thought to have entered the barren 
stage. The younger mares looked upon 
her as a counseller to whom years had 
given wisdom. The suspicious fullness of 
her form sent her into retreat. For more 
than two weeks she was withdrawn from 
the gaze of her companions. In the late 
afternoon she emerged with a fawn-like 
bit of flesh by her side. The youngster 
opened wide his eyes when first intro- 
duced to the blue sky and the green grass, 
and his body quivered with emotion. With 
halting steps he followed where his moth- 
er sought to lead, nosing here among the 
clover and there among the wild straw- 
berry vines. He declined to soil his feet 
in the spring-fed pool of water from 
which his mother drank, and regarded 
with curiosity and awe the mares clus- 
tered there. All of these younger mares 
looked out of the corners of their eyes at 
Vixen as they walked by, followed by 
foais from three to four months old, and 
then whispered among themselves. What 
did they say as they stood with heads to- 
gether? Doubtless something like this: 
“Did you ever? The prim oid thing has 
a baby and she looks as if she believed it 
to be the only object worthy of admira- 
tion in the whole field. Wonder where she 
found it? Is it her own? No matter, it 
can’t hold a candle to any of our babies.” 
When the Vixen colt yielded to a growing 
desire to cultivate friendly relations with 
the older and larger colts its mother 
stepped quickly forward with warning 
shake of the head. She was prepared 
to fight if any danger threatened. Very 
coyly were advances made, and before 
the long twilight was ended cordial rela- 
tions were fairly established. The new- 
comer will grow in strength with the 
days, and wider and wider will become 
the circles of his play upon the hillside. 
Just think of the luxury of stretching, 
when thoroughly tired, body and limbs, 
upon dry ground and dropping into a 
sleep too sound to be disturbed even by 
the bite of a fly! The summer sun may 
be hot, but it is the source of vigorous 
life. Will bright anticipation be realized? 








engaged, however, and as his entrance 


He was erratic and could not keep his/|v 


and, as a result, not mean to convey 


nly the future can disclos:. The pleas- 
ure of watching the various «tages of de- 
elopment is sufficient for the present. 

There is no longer any r« n to doubt 

hat bicyele riding, as a f: has finally 
reached its place in the eternal camping 
ground, says the “Horsen We do 
the impression that 

he bicycle is no longer in use. On the 
sontrary it is still very much in evidence. 
But the number of people who ride the 


wheel for pleasure has dw 


and byways two years ag: 
past two weeks some Chicaxo 


who had noted the comparitive scarcity 
of their kind on the boulevaids, made it a 
point to count the wheels they saw on a 
run from Thirty-fifth street and Grand 
Boulevard to the German building in 
Jackson Park, and return. They were 


amazed to find less than 
And the run was made on « 


a point that has been observed 
mented upon by 
summer. And it is a fact that never before 


believe that the decline of wheel riding is 


use of the horse. 
have 
thousands of them cannot afford to keep a 


fell into disfavor, the 
course, 
gan to use them. There is no other 
to account for the reversal of what looked 
like a permanently established order. Be 
that as it may the bicycle 


Missouri bred mare by the 
chestnut mare Whitehose, by 
10654, dam Lady Henshaw, by Col. 
| 2579; second dam Lady Cameron, 
bred by J. H. Snyder, Cameron, Mo. 
made her first start August 12th, 1897, in 
2:18 class at Mexico, Mo., for a purse of 
$200. 


2:21%, 
im 2:2139, 2:21%, 2:24. 








dled until it 
mpared with 
he highways 
Within the 
wheelmen, 


$s quite insignificant when 
he army that fairly packed 


two hundred. 


ne of the fin- 


large array of vehicles on the boulevards, 
and com- 
this 


scores of people 


n the history of Chicago were as many 


ndirectly responsible for the 
Not that 


turned to 


increased 
all wheelmen 


suddenly driving, for 





fad having run its 
those who own: horses again be- 
way 


has ceased to 


activity in the market for carriage horses. 
Will its fate 
Everything 

swer to that inquiry must be 
affirmative. 


be that of the bicycle 
indicates that the only 


fad? 
an- 
an emphatic 


L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The fastest 
records is the 
Whitefoot, 
West, 
untraced, 


She 


The first heat went to Helter Skel- 
ter, by Pell Mell, in 2:21%, the second and 
third to Little Seal, by Combination, in | 
2:21%, when she went on and won 
August 2lst she won 
Moberly, Mo.; August | 


third money at 


25th she was second to Topsey 8. in 2:09% 


at St. Joseph, after being behind the | 
money the day before. She was again be- 
hind the money in 2:17 class at Lexington, 
Ky., on Oct. 9th, and on the Mth won 
third money at the same place. Counting 
10 per cent entrance fee she won $80 net, 
in her five-year-old form, and showed 
herself to be a great race mare, had five 
winning heats to her credit and a record 
of 2:12%. She made one start at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., in her six-year-old form and 
was behind the money, the amount of the 
purse not being given. In 1899 she made 
her first start in 2:12 class and was behind 
the money. Aug. 17th she was at Flint, 
Mich., and won second money. On the 
3lst at Bay City she got third money. Au- 
gust 24th at Toledo, Ohio, she got second 
money. August 10th at Erie, Ontario, she 
was behind the money. Sept. 2ist she was 
back at Detroit and won first free-for-all 
pace. At Grand Rapids Sept. 29th she 
won the 2:12 class. At Milwaukee Sept. 
12th she won the 2:12 class. Oct. 6th at 
Pontiac, Mich., she won the free-for-all, 
and closed the season at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
by winning second to Miss Delmarch. Her 
entry fees for 1899 were $545 and her win- 
nings $1,125.50, leaving a balance of $570.5v 
for winnings and expenses. She is un- 
doubtedly a great race mare, but it looks 
as if she had been badly handled up to 
the season of 1900. She was beaten by 


both Miss Delmarch, 2:15%, and Topsey 
8., 2:09%. 

Topsey 8. started first Sept. 2nd, 1896, 
at Springfield, Mo., where she won first 
money in 2:35 class. Sept. 17th she won 
2:34 class. August 12th she won second 
money at Holden, Mo. On Sept. 23rd she 


was at Wichita, Kan., where she won sec- 
ond money in 2:27 class, and was behind 
the money in 2:20 class. Oct, 18th she 
started and saved her entrance in 2:18 
class. Sept. 8th she won at St. Joseph, 
Mo. In 1897 she started May 27th in 2:13 
class and saved her entrance. Aug. lth 
she won 2:22 pace at Holden, Mo. Aug 
18th she was behind the 
class at Rich Hill, Mo. 
vada, she won 2nd in 
stated as to amount of purse, and I credit 
her with twenty-five dollars. She closed 
the season at Wichita, Kan., by winning 
the 2:15 class. Sept. 2th was at 
Springfield, Mo., and won 2nd money in 
free-for-all pace, Oct. 4th she got third 
place in a special; no amount given and I 
again give her credit for $25. She has not 





money in the 2:22 
Sept. 2nd at Ne- 


special, nothing 


she 
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RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


4 
If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VITAL TABLETS, the quick and safe cure for Constipation, Nervous Dys- 
pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Affections, the ‘‘Blues” and all attend- 
ant evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 


vigor which makes 


improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
uystem and makes you 4 new creature. It not only makes you 

feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 
AXATIV! E: oe 





it and 
cures. 


Price 10c and 25c per box. 


It contains 
no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 


drugs. We give 


the formula with every box. You 


know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE SAMPLE. 





If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 
tute, but send us a stamp for our 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 


test its merits to your own satisfaction. 


Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
Don't delay sending. 


The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 











GOOD NEWS TO HORSE OWNERS! 


RE CURE FOR HEAVES AND DISTEMPER. 
These phe powders are made from a recipe of a noted 


Prussian Veterinar 





RUSSIAN 
HEAVE 
OWDERS 






mentsfrom w hichh 
Pink Eye, Epizooti 


ice’50 


for the past 15 yearsin this country. 
etable remedies, are a safe and sure 


— nave no equal, 
cents 


ty Pri ac By mail, 60 cents. 
RUSSIAN REMEDY comPant, st $T. “Paw. MINN. Name this paper 


y Surgeon, and have — thorou yA. tested 


rev 
cure: for rHEAVES and and all af: | 

eaves arise,such as Cough, Colds, DISTEMPER 
ic, and Loss or Ageetas. As a blood purifier 
For ome by Wholesale and Retail Drug- 
Fror 
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| started since. 
i to $610 
| w hich leaves $1,060 for two seasons’ 
nings 
Here are 


Peres; Henry Bopp, Ballwin; T. T. Lucas, Senin ean" cee po a» Be Roe be a source of pleasure to hosts of peo- | mares bred in Missouri and Kansas not 
Pattonville; Joseph D. Lucas, Kinloch; | away eis hiek:' dad hes ea inate ple who once found it the greatest attrac- | started until they are five years old, and 
John Watering, Studt Post Office; Oscar while John Nolan ‘who had broken at the i ew Soden) they hate sen Witte mene tan & woul 
Linnes, Bellefontaine. The first meeting | half, came yeeros eet Gotei sie in the automobile, less attractive in many |take to pay expenses. Those that were 
of the Board of Directors will be held | distance flag. In the hemes. 4 ‘beat ‘Cr ©] ways, than the bicycle; more expensive, | not successful would have dropped out 
next Saturday at Cleve Coeur. John Wa-|ceus was aii headed and incr ‘ eae ie both to buy and to operate; limited in its | long before the seasons were closed. Does 
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closed their stakes. 
entries to have 
entries had sent the 
the terms advertised by the 
Secretary Denny has found it so hard col- 
lecting from 


to suspend, oftener than any other way 
waiting until the following year when 
parties wanted to start again before it 


was paid, 
With purses closing the 


race—horses to be eligible to the class 
started in at the time entry is made, I 
have no idea but that the circuit will 
have plenty of horses and better races 
than when stakes are closed weeks be- 
fore. 

It has been my idea for a number of 
years that in this part of the country 




















Dr. 8. Kendall Co., "Enosburg Falle, Vt | 





Her entry fees amounted 
and her winnings $1,670, which 
win- 
entries, 
successful 


and other than 


two of the most 


expenses 


The Blue Ribbon Circuit ought to have 
They had plenty of 
closed if parties making 
money according to 
association. 
whom he is 


those obliged 


that he decided to try it once. 


night before the 


where most of the class races are 
or three hundred that 
stake in slow be made and 
the entrance money made secure for both 
trotting and pacing with purses for bal- 


for two 
dollars one good 


classes can 


man is the 
domiciled, 
of the 
souri, 


plaintiff, and a firm which is 
so far as the 
business is 


purchasing end 
concerned, in Mis- 
is the defendant. Before the smoke 
of the legal battle clears away the Ameri- 
can citizen is likely to have a pretty clear 


old, showee atrialio 
RED CnUT 
Parm, on the 


east of Lexingto 
for further Se etioulice, address 


at. dam Odd Stocking, 


by 
400, the damo. lee Russell Happy 


PROFIT IN AMERICAN MULES Fett ‘ace 2:29, etc. 

: — enn tant County House Mare by American 
New Orleans, La., July 23.—The British 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
army mule, which played such a star oF uak he dam ot ponent: 1 re 
engagement in the South African war, is Ly 16.8, has been worked but little but 
now destined to figure in the courts. In a record of 2:24, and has shown a mucb 
“aes . . taster 9 His colts are young but very 

the Civil District Court, a New Orleans promis 


Sonata, oy im, as a two-year- 
will stand at the Bimweod 


ye ye ~ Pike, five miles 
. Ky. Terms, $2 to insure. 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 





idea of how much the American trader 
made when he sold the American mule to 
the British forces. 

There was a suit filed to-day by W. B. 
Leonard against Sparks Bros. & McGhee 
for a settlement of partnership 
and $21,720.59. Mr. Leonard is a livery 
man of this city. He alleges that on Oc- 
tober 1, 1899, he entered into a contract 
with Maj. H. J. Scobel, the representative 
of the British army, to furnish him with 
a number of mules. Not only was the 
plaintiff to furnish these mules, but he 
was to feed them while they were in New 
Orleans awaiting a transport, and for 
feeding them he was to receive 35c a day. 
Leonard took Sparks Bros & McGhee into 
special partnership. Acording to the con- 


special 


in fact, any inflammed, 
caked or 


also 


GARCET, gsc. 


Lump Jaw, Big Knee, 





soft bunch, 


trained joints Sx 





cured with 


ABSORBINE 


RelievesRheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
$2.00 per bottle delivered, or at re gular 
dealers. 
Pamphlets free. 


25 cents for sample bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


SPRINGFIELD, ASS. 





tract, as recited in the petition of plain- 
tiff, this firm was to furnish the mules, 


feed them at the price agreed upon, and 


SCHOOLS AND CO:LEGES. 





divide the profits with petitioner. 

The firm of Sparks Bros. & McGhee is 
made up of four members. Homer H. 
McGhee is the resident member, and J. T., 
W. C. and M,. Sparks, with headquarters 
in Kansas City, manage the Western 
business. A great many mules were fur- 
nished under the contract during October, 
November and December, 1899, and Janu- 





ance of program to those eligible the first 
day of the meeting, and get plenty of en- 
tries in the two one thousand dollar 
stakes and horses for class races all you 


would want, the association paying from 
40 to 60 per cent on purse races from gate 
receipts and other sources. As it is, I 
look to see races well filled after the Ist ! 
of August if the management don't get 
timid and declare their races off. 

Riley B. has reduced his record tu 2:06% 
He is a consistent race horse and should 
put a good amouni to the credit side of 
the account before 1900 is The 
fastest heat paced in July was by the 
black California gelding Coney, by Mc- 
Kinney, son of Alcyone, whose dam was 
by Gov. Sprague. He made his first start 
and got second money in the 1899 Chamber 
of Commerce stake at Detroit, Mich. At 
the close of the season he was credite: 
with a record of 2:07% and 19 heats in 
2:25 or better. I find no place where his 
age is given. He is now within a second of 
the gelding record and holds the fastest 
heat to date for 1900. 

The dark horses were in evidence at 
Detroit. The black mare Dainty Daffo, 
by Wilton won the 2:14 class trotting 
stake. Bonnie Direct, a black stallion, 
won the Chamber of Commerce stake, the 
black gelding Connor won the 2:11 stake, 
William Mc., by Alcymont, a black geld- 
ing, won the 2:06 pace; Dare Devil, a 
black horse, won the 2:10 class trotting, 
and the black horse Riley B. won the 
fastest heat in the 2:09 pace. This is a 
pretty good showing for the black horses 
at one meeting and now the fastest heat 
of the season to date goes to a 
horse. 

Hettie G., that won the 2:09 pace at De- 
troit and Cleveland, is by Egg Hot, a 
son of Egbert, that is out of Billy Adams, 
of Almont, whose first dam was a 
producer, and second dam the dam of 
Dolly, dam of Onward and Thorndale, The 
dam of Hettie G. was Nora B., 2:17%, by 
Betterton, brother to Lumps, 
by Richilieu, son of Mambrino Chief, third 
dam by Gum Elastic that was by Mam- 
brino Clay, out of the dam of Don Cos- 
sack. This mare, the fastest of the year 
to date, is the only standard animal to 
the credit of her sire, Egg Hot, who is 
credited with a trotting record of 2:27% 
and four heats in 2:30 or better, made in 
1892. He is now 12 years of age. He was 
bred by Richard West of Lexington, Ky. 


closed. 


son 


second dam 





Editor RURAL 
would ,rectify the 


WORLD: I wish you 
statement your paper 
made in the report by L. E. Clement at 
the matinee at Carthage, Friday, July 
13. Gray Princess was second in first heat 
on account of a collision with a hoppled 


self with ease. 


did not start in the third heat. 
want the facts to appear as they are. 
Carthage, Mo. J. A. WILSON. 


Moline, Ill. 


Gentlemen:—I have two horses tha 


ceeded in stopping the cough of one, an 
almost the other. 


work. CHAS, A, LARSON. 





Steel Works, St Lovia, for Catalogue. 








; sums agreed upon for stabling and feed- 


black 


pacer, but she took the second heat her- 
On account of pulling a 
shoe in the collision with the pacer she 


I simply 


have been coughing more or less since 
spring, and we had tried everything and 
anything to stop it, but failed until I tried 
your Prussian Heave Powders, and suc- 


One package did the 


If yous feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 


ary, February, March and April, 1900. For 


RCIAL 


ST.Louls 
OO LLEGE. 








Grand & Franklin Aves, (Y.M.C. A. Bldg.) Most thor- 
ough and preston! training for young men and 
women ina 

Branches. Best Location, 
fe **Word Method,” and “touch” T zeerw ritiag. 


| Commercial, Shorthand and English 
We teach Shorthand by 


and Night. For full particulars addres 
P kit T'NER,Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves, ‘St. louls. 





all of the animals Sparks Bros. & Me- 
Ghee collected the purchase price, and the 


ing. The firm paid petitioner, W. B. Leon- 
ard, $3,279.41 as his share of the profits, 
Leonard alleges that this only covers the 
profits up to November 22, and that he is 
entitled to share in the gains until the 
contract was completed. He recites that 
the business was very profitable, and that 
it netted Sparks Bros. & McGhee in the 
j neighborhood of $50,000. He sues for the 
appointment of a receiver to wind up the 
| Special partnership and for his half of the 
profits, alleged to be $25,000, minus the 
credit of $3,279.41, 


FARM WAGON ONLY 821.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company, Quincy, Ill, have 


Typewriting, ete. 
than supply. 
Ca 


PorkinsePorpel 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE 


neoln Trust Buildin 


Seventh and Chestnut Sts., - St. ‘Louis, Mo. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Given Shorthand, 





De! mand for graduates greater 
OPEN ALL Y¥ 
Hl or Write for Ontalogue, 





Positions procured for 
information, address, 


A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONE 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Tele- 
graph School, 309 


pe supplies business houses, banks, railroad and os 


Broadway, St. Louis, Me., 


ifies students for all practical Yousiness pursuit 


ith reliable book- 
raph offices and ace = nl men Ww 
rs, telegraph operators and clerks 
Maltione prosared Graduates, For catalogue of 
4. @, BOHMER, 





placed upon the market a Farmer’ s 
Handy Wagon that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4- 
inch tire, and sold for only $21.9. 


$500 TO $2500 * coo Saath dia 
each ‘year. 
VICE 


We prepare you positions filled 
For particulars address, Civil. SER- 


“HOOL, Lock Box 252, Chambersburg, Penns. 








This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels, and fully 


guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
a full description will be mailed upon ap- 
plication by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish 
metal wheels at low prices made any size 
and width of tire to fit any axle. 





| 
| KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE. 


Treeville, iTenn., July 10, 1899. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL 
Gentlemen:—Please se 7 me a copy of 





your “Treatise on the Horse and his Dis- 
eases.”’ 

I had a fine jack troubled with lameness 
in the shoulder, I think it rheumatism, 


could hardly stand. I procured a couple 
bottles of your Kendall's Spavin Cure in 
Knoxville, and within a few weeks I} 
sured him sound and well. 
I think it is the greatest thing I ever 
Yave knewn. 
Very truly yours, 
R. L. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


cox. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varolus points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we'l as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
t |W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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orld. Catalogue. 
Sous (Ill.) Metal Whee! Co. 








beep CORN CUTTING 


ich saves the exe at its best, pores SE 
es al the Nd, —* 


THE “SCIENTIFIC 
CORN HARVES 


does all these things. — ats ting Gee desired height. 
Safety shafts protect he y seats pro- 
tect men. So low in price every oe hd af- 
ford to own one. Send for free catalogue, 


THE FOOS MANFG. CO., Springfield, Obie. 





TheAooily Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 


Have been refitted, refurnished and are the best in 

city. Under a new management every effort 
will be made to please customers. very best 
are 





hampooing rooms and cooling rooms are un- 
equaled ote y ladies hours unti! 
lp. bh day. Gentlemen's hours from that 
time till Pmidnight. 








L. M. MONSEES’ SONS, 


PROPRIETOR OF 


a4| Limestone Valley Farm, 
BREEDERS OF 
Standard Bred Saddle Horses, Registered 
Jacksand J ennets and Poland-China Hogs. 
16th Semi-Annual Sale, Sept. 4th, 1900, 
SMITHTON, PETTIS CO., MO 
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GOE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 stairs. s.ctnste3 


BELGIAN SARSS t3r,sie: atPzs for, prices 
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OLD TIMES, OLD FRIENDS, OLD 
LOVE. 





There are no days like the good old days— 
The days when we were youthful! 
When humankind were pure of mind 
And speech and deeds were truthful; 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man's ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid became 
Slaves to the tyrant Fashion! 


There are no girls like the good old girls 
Against the world I'd stake ‘em! 
As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
As the Lord knew how to make ‘em! 
They were rich in ommon 
sense, 
A piety all supportin’; 
They could bake and 
taught school, too, 
And they made the likeliest courtin’! 


spirit and 


brew and had 


There are no boys like the good old boys 
When we were boys together! 


When the grass was sweet to the brown, 
bare feet 
That dimpled the laughing heather; 
When the pewee sung to the summer 
dawn 


Of the bee in the billowy clover 
Or down by the mill the whippoorwill 
Echoed his night song over. 


There is no love like the good old love— 
The love that mother gave us! 
We are old, old men, yet we pine again 


For that precious grace—God save us! 
So we dream and dream of the good old 
times, 


And our hearts grow tenderer, fonder 

As those dear old dreams bring soothing 
gleams 

Of heaven away off yonder 
—Eugene Field 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 
KEEPING FAITH WITH THE 

DREN 


CHIL- 





The confiding faith of little children in 
those entrusted with their guardianship 


is one of the beautiful influences of hu- | 


man life. It is reciprocal in its effect 
It deepens, when properly fostered, 
sense of responsibility in parent or guar- 
dian and stimulates loving trust in the 
child. Inestimable is the strength of the 
link wrought in affection’s chain every 


time the little child reaches out its hand | 
to papa, in this action expressing the be- | 


lief that, ‘‘Papa will take care of me." 

This beautiful and touching relation of 
child to parent oft exists during the 
child's years of helplessness only to van- 
ish as dew when the child reaches the 
time when reason asserts sway. The lit- 
tle boy who ran gleefully to meet papa is 
found a few years later to sit stolidly, 
scarcely replying to the father’s greeting. 
The little girl who came so trustingly to 
mamma to have bruised fingers kissed, 
takes her little troubles now to playmate 
rather than mother. What has made the 
change? When parents are conscious of 
this reserve on the part of children, no 
time should be lost in determining the 
cause, and if possible, the former child- 
ish confidence should be restored. For 
this is the mighty controlling power of 
parent over child. 


This estrangement will only find ex- 


pression in the child’s silence, the parent 


will have to seek the cause. We fear that 
this will often be found in the fact that 


the parent has failed to keep promises | 


made to the little ones. The child's world 
is small, and the promise, if he is good, 
he shall go to grandma's, is as much to 
him as is a planned trip to some large 
city to you, the chief difference being 
that the child is dependent on the parent 
for promised reward for good behavior. 
The box of candy promised to Mary if she 
will not ery when you are starting out, 
if not entirely forgotten often dwindles to 
two or three pieces. The calf which John 
claimed, and which was called his is miss- 
ing some night when he comes from 
school. He soon learns that Bossy was 
sold, that the money is papa’s. Mary 
tends Blackey and her brood of downy 
chicks and knows every one of them and 
ean pick them all out in a large flock of 
chickens. They are fine fries and soon 
one and another is missing and the child 
feels her chickens are being taken from 
her and interest is lost. 

Think of your own childish experiences. 
Don’t you remember how your heart was 
filled with bitter disappointment because 
the colt or little pig that was called yours 
was sold and you were not a sharer in the 
sale or the proceeds of it? ‘““‘When I was 
a little boy” and “when I was a little 
girl’ are memories by which the little 
boys and girls of your homes should oft 
be studied. But above all don’t break 
faith with the little ones. Don’t be the 
first to teach them distrust. Faith in papa 
and mamma is one of the best safeguards 
with which to shield them from evil. 

MRS. MARY } ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co. Ter’ - 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SLEEP NEEDED. 





Are Six Hours Enough? 





The few dear faces that have appeared 
on our page were a treat, and cause one 
to turn to that page of each new RURAL 
WORLD to see whose face may be there. 
Thanks to May Myrtle for the letter and 
pictures on another page recently. While 
pleased with the enterprise and success 
of her friends, I fear the six hours allot- 
ted to sleep is not sufficient. Perhaps I 
need more sleep than many, but I think 
six hours not enough for any one who 
works hard and wishes to be able to con- 
tinue to enjoy work. I like to work and 
am almost sure to overtax my endurance. 
This summer has not been an exception. 
We had but two months of school in our 
district this spring, and I wish the chil- 
dren to attend school even if I do more 
work than I should, and let the rest wait 
for vacation. To my house, garden and 
poultry I added the care of a mother- 
less baby, that its three little sisters 
might be free to go to school while the 
father farmed. They are new neighbors. 
I never knew the mother, who died last 
fall when the eldest girl was only nine, 
and the baby little more than one year 
old. We all like babies and enjoyed hav- 
ing her with us. For a time she went 
home with her sisters at evening, but 
later spent most of the time with us. She 
was a sweet, bright, loving, happy and 
good little creature, and cared much for 
the new “papa” and ‘‘mamma,” but went 
home again to live when school closed. 

I was too tired when vacation came to 
rest in a minute, but I enjoy the girlie’s 
help I assure you, and the chance it gives 
me for a little sewing, reading and daily 


nap (some days), and last, but not least, 
this quiet Fourth of July to come to our 


used for r SIXTY YBARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their OHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, 
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the | 


and I never wish to see that 
|country again in the winter. When re- 
turning | was brought by team to a sta- 
tion in Nebraska, and on the way I 
walked across the Missouri River on the 
ice. I hope Naney will like her new 
home and that her husband and son will 
regain their health, but I had more than 
enough prairie breezes and awful dust 
storms in Nebraska. They did not trou- 
ble me so much in younger days, but I 
could not endure them so well later. 

Oh! Idyll, why did you not capture 
Nancy's improved home and save years 
of time and labor at Rocklands? Or was 
that farther from the city in case you 
soon tired of birds and brooks and breezy, 
shady nooks and must go back to the 
noise and heat of dusty streets? I like 
to live In the country, but am sorry to 
miss Sunday school, church, lectures, etc., 
so much as we are compelled to do. My 
| husband’s strength is failing here and we 
think of selling our home. It would be 
|hard to say good-by to the trees and 
shrubs I've planted, but harder to live 
with them alone. 

Our minds turn to Oregon, the land 
where fruit is plentiful and where no 
| fierce thunder storms or terrible torna- 
| does come. There is one serious objec- 
tion, however: if we went out there an@ 
lived awhile and did not find the country 
as represented, it is too far to come back 
to dear old Missouri, and have money left 

|to buy much of a home for our old age. 
The Parson will agree with me that 


kota 


‘‘Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 

For they that they know not 
where 

Are full of trouble and full of care, 

To stay at home is best.” 

Mo. 


wander 


Cass Co., 


GARNET. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A TRIP. 


In the language of Josiah Allen's wife, 
I have been on a little “‘tower,"’ and I 
had such a good time I want to tell the 
Home Circle readers all about it. After 
arranging all our worldly affairs, as near- 
ly as possible, and leaving all cares be- 
hind us, we set out (husband and I) on 
the 3rd of July. to visit relatives in Kan- 
sas City and take in the convention. They 
were all glad to see us, and gave us such 
a welcome; that alone was worth going 
for. How we did enjoy the drives over 
the beautiful boulevards and out in the 
residence part of the city. I think that 
City there are some of the 
most beautiful homes I have ever seen, 
jand while I looked and admired these 
| homes and their elegant surroundings, I 
| wondered if the people dwelling within 
were any happier than I, if they had their 
troubles and sorrows just like other 
| folks! And while I was thinking thus, 
| away in front of us, out from one of the 
| most palatial of those residences, came 
|; funeral procession. The husband was 
being borne to his last resting place, in 

the beautiful green cemetery, and I 
| thought of the widow, when she returned 
to the elegant, empty rooms; would not 
|her grief be just as poignant and hard 
|to bear as mine would be under like cir- 
| cumstances, in my modest home? Heart 
aches are just the same, be they covered 
with silks and jewels, or a cotton gown. 

But here I have gone off moralizing, 
when I started out to tell you about our 
“tower.” We visited all the places of 
note, but I think I enjoyed the Public Li- 
brary most of all. There one sees some 
of the most beautiful statuary, and cop- 
ies and photographs of some of the most 
famous pictures, painted by the old mas- 
ters. We attended two sessions of the 
convention, and were present when Bry- 
an was nominated. Such enthusiasm [ 
never saw before. Every time his name 
was mentioned the crowd went wild, and 
every time the band played “America” 
everybody sang. As this was the third 
National Convention at which I 
have been present when the pres- 
idential candidate was nominated, I 
feel quite puffed up. The first 
was in St. Louis, in '%, when Mc- 
Kinley was nominated; the second was in 
the same year, at the same place, when 
the Populists nominated Bryan. Through 
the courtesy of a delegate and his wife, 
who were our guests at the time, I was 
given a seat on the speaker's stand, and 
was sitting just behind the speaker, when 
Bryan was nominated. The funny part of 
the whole thing was, I was mistaken for 
Mary Ellen Lease of Kansas, and as that 
lady was billed to make a speech that 
night, some of the audience expected to 
see me rise up and proclaim to the world 
that I believed in woman's rights (which 
I don't). Now, I don't suppose Mary El- 
len would have felt very highly compli- 
mented had she known it, but I thought it 
about the best joke I ever heard. 

Our visit lasted just a week, and we 
were glad to get back home. The chick- 
ens and turkeys had grown, and so had 
the weeds, but when I donned a mother- 
hubbard, I felt just like tackling them 
and all the remainder of the work. Verily 
a little outing once in a while helps us 
all. 

Wife of Sorghumite, 


| 
jin Kansas 
| 


it was I who first 


proposed the “picture gallery,”” and for 
more than a year nobody responded. 
Then, somebody suggested that I set the 


ball to rolling by sending my own photo. 
You know that “fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,"’ and so my picture 
was published. Since then we have had 
“Tdyll’s, “Rosa Autumn’s,” and “May 
Myrtle’s,”” and how I do prize them! 
Idyll's and Rosa Autumn's faces have 
been familiar to me for years, but this is 
the first time I ever saw May Myrtle. 
Now, who will be next? Remember we 
want you all. Mrs. Cody, I thank you 
for your kind words, I should be most 
happy to have you for a friend, and if we 
should ever know each other, I hope I 
may never do anything to forfeit your 
good opinion of me. Blue Bells, where 
are you hiding? 
MRS. MARY SINGLETON. 

Wellsville, Mo. 





BLOWING A HORN. 





A little four-year-old was taken on a 
visit to grandmamma in the country. 
There, for the first time, he had a near 
view of a cow. He would stand and look 
on while the man milked, and ask all 
manner of questions. In this way he 
learned that the long crooked branches 
on the cow’s head were called horns. Now 
the little fellow knew of only one kind of 
horn, so hearing a strange bellowing 
noise in the yard, he ran out to ascertain 
its cause. In a few minutes he returned, 
exclaiming: ““Mamma, mamma! Oh, do 
come out here! The cow’s blowing her 
horns!” 





The question haunts us every day. 
It colors the first blush of sunrise, 
It deepens the twilight’s last ray, 
There is nothing that brings us a drear- 
jer pain 
Than the thought “We have 
are living in vain."’ 


lived, we 


We need, each and all, to be needed, 
To feel we have something to give 
Toward soothing the moan of earth's 
hunger; 
And we know that then only we live 
When we feed one another as we have 
been fed, 
From the hand that gives body and spirit 
their bread. 


Our lives they are well worth the living 
When we lose our smal! selves in the 
whole, 
And we feel the strong surges of being 
Throb through us, one heart and one 
soul. 
Eternity bears up each honest endeavor; 
The life lost for love is life saved and for- 
ever. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





CONCERNING CLOTHES MOTHS. 





The “carpet moths” and “clothes 
moths,” so destructive to clothing in 
nearly every part of the world, are the 
caterpillars of two or three small species 
of moths which have been introduced 
into this country from Europe, and were 
probably carried there from Asia, says 
an exchange. We are especially interest- 
ed in the common, or small, yellowish, 
satiny moth, with a dark tuft of scales 
on the head. This moth is about one- 
quarter of an inch long, and is found only 
in houses. For that matter, though, the 
true clothes moths live little elsewhere, 
and are merely distributed by being car- 
ried from one place to another in house- 
hold goods. Following are the habits of 
these insects: The moths which lay the 


mer. They fly to any object that is com- 
posed of suitable food for their young 
to feed upon, and there deposit their 
eggs, which in due time turn into minute 
caterpillars; these feed till winter, and 
then remain torpid till spring, when 
they change to moths. Therefvre, when 
possible, all articles of clothing that are 
liable to attack, should be well shaken, 
thoroughly brushed, and put away in 
tightly closed paper parcels, before the 
moths appear in spring. Those that can- 
not be thus disposed of should be hung in 
some conspicuous place where they will 
not be forgotten, so that they may be fre- 
quently shaken or brushed during the 
summer. If carpets, furniture or furs 
have become infested, sprinkle, or satu- 
ratethem, with benzine or gasoline, which 
will destroy all insect life. Care must be 
exercised, however, not to have a light 
near when these inflammable substances 
are being used. 

As to large articles, like sleigh robes, 
fur coats, etc., pack these in tight bar- 
rels or boxes. A moth-proof receptacle 
for such can easily be made by taking 
any ordinary packing case and pasting 
old newspapers carefully over all cracks 
and openings, and then, after the goods 
are packed inside, putting on the cover 
and pasting paper over all its edges. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
IMMIGRATING TO THE OZARKS. 


(Concluded.) 

We did not pass in the track of the cy- 
clone and so left all traces of it behind 
us. When we arrived at the river, it was 
still past fording, but we found a small 
boat that was used to convey people 
across in time of high water. We found 
the old adage, ‘‘Where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way,” quite true. The wagons 
were unloaded of everything, and we 
were compelled to store some of our 
things in an old log house, but kept out 
the boxes that contained the most neces- 
sary articles. Boat load after boat load 
was taken across until all were safely 
over. 

Then came the wagon. The bed was 
taken off, loaded on the boat and paddled 
across. The running gears were next 
run on to the boat and it was so narrow 
that the wheels went over each side of 
the boat into the water; but it went 
across without accident, and it was the 
easiest matter of all to set us passengers 
across with the exception of my brother. 
He went down to the shallowest place 
and swam the horses over. Then we all 
gave a cheer because we were on the 
right side with no mcre rivers to cross. 

We forded the river, we climbed the hill, 
like the noted (?) Miller of Dee, and now 
a long stretch of ridge road lies before 
us. Before I go farther, let me say the 
bluffs along the rivers in the Ozark 
Mountains are grand. Close up against 
them, growing in the clefts of the rock, 
one will find ferns, mosses and the love- 
liest of choice flowers with water dripping 
here and there as far up as one can see, 
and up to the very summit of the bluff 
great pine trees stand, leaning outward, 
seeming almost to touch the clouds. 
Rocks jut out, shaped like great pulpits 
and which appear as though a touch of 
the hand would send them crashing 
down hundreds of feet, but not so, for 
they have stood there ages and ages. 

There are numerous caves in these 
bluffs, but we are out on the road moving 
and can't take time to explore them, 
although they, too, are full of wonders. 
We have been looking at the beautiful 
scenery and now we pass on through 
woods all scented with the lovely pines. 
We drink in a deep breath, for it is health 
giving. Isn't it invigorating to travel in 
the pine woods? Can’t you walk, can’t 
you laugh and can’t you sing as you nev- 
er did before? Oh! lovely old Ozarks, we 
know your beauty and we are almost 
home; how sweet it soundeth. 

Just go with me and look at that little 
homestead, out in the pineries, as my 
childish eyes first saw it. How we shout- 
ed and laughed and cried when we came 
in sight of it. Such throwing up in the 
air of hats and hurrying the teams. Were 
there ever such peach tree blooms? All 
over the place, every tree, no matter how 
small, just loaded. Such a pretty green 
yard; such a beautiful Balm of Gilead 
tree at the gate! Hurrah! there towers 
a well sweep, the first we ever saw; and 
there, back in the yard, sets a log cabin 
all bright and clean with a shed kitchen 
attached. What a small house for us to 
live in, but it is so clean and a great fire- 
place adds to its attractiveness. 

It was so funny when we unpacked the 
boxes to find the dishes were left behind, 
and another taken in their stead. So we 





eat our supper out of tin pans or what- 








everything. Is it the delightful smell of 
the pines, the peach tree orchard or is it 
those rich pine knots blazing away in 
the fire-place and throwing a rosy glow 
over everything in the little room that 
cheers us and makes us enjoy every- 
thing? 

Soon we found we had neighbors. In @ 
hollow close by were two strapping young 
mountaineers who were in camp cutting 
pine timber and hauling it to a saw mill 
with great yokes of oxen, of which we 
ehildren were very much afraid. These 
young men found us out and came up in 
the evenings and listened to us sing and 
play the organ. Our audience was well 
pleased and easily suited, and always 
begged before they left, ‘‘Please play the 
purtiest song you know.” 

That summer was full of unexpected 
pleasures. We went berrying. Oh! there 
was such am abundance of them. We 
climbed trees, went squirrel hunting, or 
for turkeys, rabbits, quails, anything. 
It’s true we hunted, but didn’t always 
find; we waded, gathered flowers, rocks 
and pine cones. 

Yes; we were home-sick for our friends 
we left behind, but the dear old Ozarks 
made up in as many ways as possible and 
we only had relapses when a lot of letters 
and papers reached us. 


Wright Co., Mo. PINE BURR. 





HAPPY PEOPLE. 





In the Bible we read, “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine," and I am 
sure we have all experienced the joy and 
pleasure in our lives which comes from 
meeting sunny-hearted, happy people. 

Not every one who carries a smiling 
face bears a light heart, but such have 
cultivated the habit of looking on the 
bright side of things, keeping their 
troubles in the background and not add- 
ing their burdens to those who already 
have large share to bear. 


Happy people! every one seeks their 


eggs from which the caterpillars hatch | company, as the flower turns to the sun, 
appear in spring and through the sum- | and their presence in all places is a bene- 


diction. They lighten burdens, dispel 
eare, drive doubt and fear away, and put 
courage into the heart. 

How different with unhappy people! 
They are always selfish, always locking 
on the dark side of things, always spoil- 
ing the pleasure of those they are with, 
always complaining, and indeed there is 
no comfort or encouragement in them. 
Such people should lose no time in culti- 
vating a cheerful, happy disposition if 
they would have the love and respect of 
those about them. 

One of my blessed memories is that of a 


| sweet, saintly woman, who for more than 


seven years was an invalid, confined to 
her bed or chair, and never once was she 
heard to murmur or complain, but 
sweetly and patiently lived the life ap- 
pointed her. Always happy, and even 
when suffering, sunshiny and cheerful—a 
beautiful example of what our Heavenly 
Father's grace can make of His children. 

Let us cultivate a smiling face and hap- 
py heart for they are so much needed in 
the world to-day.—Exchange. 


BAKED APPLES. 

Peel, quarter and core apples or leave 
peeling on as preferred, put in a tin pan 
or earthen crock; add a small quantity 
of water, cover closely and bake slowly, 
two or three hours. Use care that the 
water does not all dry out, but remember 
the less water there is in it the better it 
will be. If apples are very tart, a cup 
of sugar may be added when put into the 
oven. When done they will be a dark 
red, rich color. Dust a little cinnamon 
over the top and eat with sweetened 
cream. 

Another Way.—Pare and core about a 
quart of tart apples. Take one pint of 
boiling water, add half cup sugar and 
into it stir one cup flour that has been 
well wet up and stirred smooth with cold 
water; let come to a boil, then put in the 
apples and bake until apples are tender. 
This is very nice. 

Apple Dainty.—Pare, quarter and core 
the apples and to each pint allow one- 
third cupful water and a very slight 
sprinkle of cloves; put in an earthen dish, 
cover tightly and bake slowly seven or 
eight hours. When candied and deep red 
in color, pile lightly on a dish and pour 
over it a custard made of yolks of eggs— 
two tablespoonfuls sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful vanilla and one pint scalded 
milk. Over all put the beaten whites of 
three eggs, well sweetened with sugar. 
This is delicious. 

Fried Apples.—Quarter and core apples, 
but do not pare. If apples are very large, 
cut the quarters into yet smaller pieces. 
Prepare frying-pan by heating and put- 
ting in a small quantity of beef or ham 
drippings; lay apples in the pan, peeling 
down, sprinkle with a little sugar, cover 
and when nearly done turn and brown 
thoroughly. Or, cut apples in rather 
thick slices and fry like pancakes, turn- 
ing when brown. 

Apple Fritters.—Chop fine mellow, tart 
apples, and to each cupful of apples take 
one cup sweet milk, one cup flour, one 
egg, one teaspoonful salt and one tea- 
spoonful baking powder. Mix well and 
drop in spoonful on a griddle and bake, 
turning that both sides may brown. 

Another Way.—Peel good easy cooking 
apples and slice across the apples in rath- 
er thick slices. Dip each slice in a batter 
made of three eggs, one and one-half cup 
sweet milk, a pinch of salt, and flour to 
make a rather thick batter. Lay each 
slice in hot grease and fry brown on both 
sides. 

Apple Compote.—Pare apples and cut 
out the core, leaving them whole. Make 
a syrup of half pound of sugar to each 
pound of fruit; when it begins boiling put 
in the apples and cook until clear, but 
yet remaining whole. Place fruit in glass 
bowl and dissolve a box of gelatine in 
half a teacup of hot water, and stir 
into the syrup, after removing from the 
fire. Strain over the apples and set in 
a cool place. When cold heap whipped 
cream over it. If liked, lemons may be 
sliced into the syrup and served with a 
piece of lemon on each apple.—A. Z. M. 


WE “CAN'T Do IT 

without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it it be well to send 
suitable printed ? Address Bryav 
Buyder, G. P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis. 
Mo. 





Mothers will Ond “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 











LICE AND DUST BATHS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Of late years 


we have been troubled very little with 
lice or mites and we attribute this im- 
munity to having good dust baths for 
our birds, at least I think it is in a great 
measure due to this, although cleanliness 
and good care are no small factors in 
producing this result. 

These dust baths are formed of the 
floor or, more properly speaking, the 
ground covered by the scratching-sheds, 
although we improve on this by digging 
a drain or open ditch in front of them 
and throwing the dirt into the sheds. 
This was done in the fall or late summer 
when the ground was very dry and easily 
pulverized up into fine dust. Our coops 
are connected with these scratching-sheds 
and have doors and windows opening out 
into them, which are left opan through 
the day and the dust raised by the fowls 
while ‘“‘wallowing”™ in the bath enters into 
the coops and wages a war of extermi- 
nation on all lice, mites, etc., found there- 
in. 

A little ashes or airslaked lime mixed 
with this dust is good, as is also either 
one scattered over the inside of the 
coops. Care should be exercised in using 
these in damp weather as they are lia- 
ble to get wet and stick to the fowls’ feet 
and make them sore. 

Gentry Co., Mo. R. R. FRENCH. 
RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The spring 
crop of young chickens is all well grown. 
Some pullets are now laying. We are 
mating some of the choicest of the old 
stock to get eggs for hatching this fall. 
The remainder of the eggs will be soid at 
market prices. We are fortunate now in 
having a boarding-house man from Flat 
River Mines come to our place for all 
produce we have for sale, but when our 
cantaloupes, water melons and grapes are 
ripe we will start our wagon again. 

We are busy now putting up a con- 
erete house for the incubator. It is 8x10 
feet, six feet to joist, cone roof, walls 
eight inches thick, double doors, with a 
window in the inside door, facing east. 
It is located under the shade of cedar 
and oak trees, which serve as wind-breaks 
to the west, with heavy timber on the 
north. 

While the manufacturers of incubators 
claim for their machines that they can 
be run most anywhere, my experience 
teaches me that the better protected they 
are the better the results will be. 

TO MAKE CONCRETE, to use above 
ground, we use common creek gravel; 
sand and gravel, just as it washes in 
banks along the creeks and branches. 
Common lump lime is slaked with water 
in a mortar box and the gravel thrown 
in and mixed with a hoe. Nearly as much 
lime is required to set the wall as the 
mason uses for stone work. 

To build the wall, in the outset a 
trench is dug about 18 inches deep and as 
wide as desired for the wall to stand on. 
A curb board frame is made the size of 
the outside measure of wall, and another 
frame for the inside, in which to mould 
the mortar for the wall. These two 
frames are fixed at a distance apart equal 
to the thickness the wall is to be, then 
the mortar is shoveled in and the frames 
are left on until the mortar sets, then the 
frames are raised for the next layer, etc. 
When the wall is up mix some mortar of 
sand and lime and go over the walls both 
out and inside to give it a smooth finish. 

St. Francois Co., Mo. E. W. GEER. 


GLEN 


HALF A MILLION DOLLARS IN EGGS. 





Half a million dollars is a large sum of 
money to be invested in so small and ap- 
parently insignificant a commodity as 
eggs, yet this represents approximately 
the value of the hen fruit being placed in 
the cold-storage warehouses of Kansas 
City, says the “Field and Farm.” The 
season is now at its height and before 
the close 120,000 cases, each containing 
thirty dozen of eggs, will be laid away 
for next winter's use. This is a much 
larger quantity than was ever stored 
there before. Last year 80,000 cases were 
stored in Kansas City warehouses. The 
increase is remarkable, for the reason 
that few dealers made any profit in their 
venture last season, while the majority 
lost $2 or $ on every case stored. It ail 
means, however, that the Colorado peopie 
are to have more old rotten eggs foisted 
on them next season than ever before and 
goodness knows we have already suffered 
enough along this line. 








SUNNY WOMEN. 
_ Who has not known the woman whose 
disposition is described by that one word 
“sunny?” There’s always a laugh lurk- 


ing on her li Her cheeks are ever 


ready to dimple in smiles. Her house- 
hold influence is as htening and 
stimulating as the sunshine. Nothing 


can be crueler than to have this sunshine 
blotted out by disease. But this is a 
common cruelty. The young wife who 
its chedow. - very Jomg wilt. choeld 
i low. ie 

know the value of Dr. Pierce's Fa Lt ree 
Prescription in the protection and 

ervation of the health. It preaneas 
regularity, dries the drains which enfee- 
ble body and mind, and cures inflamma- 
tion, doomaiien and fema female weakness. 
It nourishes the cA 
gives to the PB ny the ne balance and 

ancy of perfect health. It is a 
temperance medicine. 


“I can say that cured me,” 
writes Mrs. Maud Pearce of Sto of - ge nel Fair- 
field Co., Ohio. "I had suffered a 


years from female pe 1. and r had pine 
gre up. thicking there was mo cure for me. 
nm I heard about Dr. Pierce’ and 


thought I would try it, ae can sa’ that seven 
bottles of your ‘ “Favorite ot * made me 
well. I am now able todo my own housework. 
Itook about twelve bottles in all tof Dr. Pierce’s 
peicines.. Took some of the ‘Golden Medical 

‘Favorite Pi some of 
the’ Fiekeut Pellets.’ 5 el 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation. 


Has Too Long Been Underestimated 
by Our Farmers. 





Some poultrymen are favorable to the 
method of keeping poultry in small 
flocks, in confinement, with two yards to 
each flock, in the greater opportunities 
given for improving and using the land, 
says “Farm and Fireside.” Only one- 
half of each acre will be occupied at the 
same time by the fowls, the other half 
being devoted to gardening, alternating 
the hens and the garden as occasion per- 
mits. The half acre in vegetables will 
produce as much as was formerly secured 
on an acre, and no manure need be 
bought or hauled, for not only will the 
hens (like sheep) scatter the droppings 
themselves, but they also acumulate at 
night a large quantity, which may be ap- 
plied where it will be most serviceable. 
One great source of fertility to the land 


| from the keeping of poultry, in addition 


to the droppings, is an enormous loss of 
food from the trampling of the fowls, the 
pickings from the trough, and the dis- 
carded amount due to fermentation, all 
of which serve as plant food. Keeping 
fowls in yards, removing them frequently 
and turning under the manure, prevents 
the fowls from living in filth and permits 
of an enormous production of crops. On 
a piece of light, sandy soil that has been 
considered almost barren, where a flock 
of 30 hens were kept for a year, was 
grown an enormous crop of potatoes, 
beans, cabbages and peas. The growth 
was excessively rank, and for three years 
after the same spot was more productive 
than any of equal space on the place. 
The food bought annually for a flock is 
equal to bringing a large quantity of fer- 
tilizer on the farm, and in passing 
through the body of the fowl it is re- 
duced to a condition fitting it for imme- 
diate use by plants. The fresh earth 
absorbs and retains its valuable proper- 
ties better than the droppings from the 
roost can be saved. That fruit, vegeta- 
bles and poultry should be combined is 
a fact that will some day be admitted by 
all; but when the system is practiced the 
free arrangement may be abolished, and 
the hen be used not only for producing 
eggs and poultry, but also for improving 
the soil, just as is now done in France, 
and as is done with sheep in England. 
The poultry in France keep up the fer- 
tility of the farms, yield large profits of 
eggs and meat, and increase the flocks, 
yet the flocks are small and no ranges 
are permitted. If it is possible in France, 
it is possible here, and the time will yet 
come when no small gardens will be cul- 
tivated without a flock of hens as assist- 
ants instead of being considered ene- 
mies. 


GOOD-BYE OLD HENS. 





During this month select out the old 
hens—those over two years old—and sell 
them. It has been proven by experiments, 
at least at two of the government experi- 
ment stations, that it does not pay to 
keep a hen after she is two years old, 
says the “American Poultry Journal.” In 
one of these experiments the old hens 
produced a fair number of eggs during 
the year, but they were produced at a 
time when eggs were low in price, and 
the profit of keeping them was much 
smaller than it was in keeping the same 
number of pullets. There is not a single 
good reason for keeping an old hen unless 
she is an extraordinary good show bird 
and is wanted to breed from. The end of 
most hens is to appear on the bill of fare 
in city restaurants as spring chicken or 
chicken pie, or in some way which goes 
through the pot or pan, and she might 
just as well be killed as soon as she has 
passed the period of greatest profits as to 
keep her for a year or two without profit 
or at a loss. Chickens can be raised with 
profit and the more we raise the more 
money we make. While we are raising 
chickens, we can easily pick out the nicest 
pullets to keep for laying and sell the 
older ones. They will bring as much in 
August as they will later and probably 
more, and the best thing to do with them 
is to shut them up, feed them all the 
corn they will eat for two weeks and 
sell them at the market price. 





THE ANNUAL MOULT. 





The days of miracles and lice are upon 
us. In the chicken, as well as the bird, 
the feathers become dry, hard and dead. 
From the same roots which produced 
them the new ones start, and the fowls 
once more have a fresh, warm coat of 
their own making. Out of the food which 
they have consumed, in the laboratories 
of their own bodies, they have made a 
fresh plumage to cover their bodies, 
writes N. J. Groby in the “Record.” 

Feathers do not look much like corn, 
wheat, grass or meat. The transforma- 
tion of food into feathers is a very re- 
markable matter and deserves to be re- 
garded as closely akin to if not actually 
miraculous. 

During the time of moulting if the 
fowls are well fed they will often continue 
to lay right along; when the new feathers 
are well grown, if not before, the fowls 
usually take a more or less protracted 
rest. They need it or they would not take 
it. 

It used to be seriously argued that 
moulting was akin to disease; that a 
moulting fowl, in some sense, was a sick 
fowl. But this is hardly the case, for the 
process is perfectly natural, and what 
appears regularly and naturally ought 
not to be regarded as sickness. 

Moulting hens require good care. Their 
food should be generous in quantity and 
nitrogenous in quality. A little stimula- 
tion at this time will often be found 
beneficial. Good, warm quarters, especial- 
ly if moulting is continued into cold 
weather, should be provided. Fowls are 
very irregular as to the time of their an- 
nual moult, as well as the method in 
which it is conducted. Old hens usually 
moult later than young ones, and some 
breeds moult later as a rule than others. 
Every observant breeder has noticed hens 
that had completely renewed their feath- 
ers in time for early fall shows, and oth- 
ers that had not finished moulting well 
into the winter. 

The irregularity in method of moulting 
is often very noticeable. Some hens will 
drop only a few feathers at a time, 
growing new ones to take their place so 
that the moulting is a very gradual and 
searcely noticeable process, while others 
will seem to shed nearly all the old feath- 
ers at once and become, while new coat 
is growing, extremely sorry looking ob- 
jects. The gradual method has always 
seemed the easier for the fowls, but the 
sudden method has advantages for the 
fancier in that the new feathers are all 





by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sel! 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth's ‘‘pearl top "and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 


tough glass. Try them. 


Our “ Index” (—f. all ay and their 
proper chimneys. it can always ord 
the right size and oe imney for any oad 


We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
Address Macsertn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








of one age, and the fowl looks fresher 
in plumage than if the feathers had been 
gradually renewed. Moulting great|, 
weakens the constitution and vermin 
will come with the weakening fowl! ani 
great care should be taken to preven: 
this. Give wholesome food, clean quar- 
ters, and clear water with a little tinct- 
ure of iron dropped in once or twice a 
week. 





HINTS IN HENOLOGY. 





Bran is a good laxative food for young 
chicks. 

The great mistake of beginners is to 
attempt a large number of breeds. 

Notice which hens lay the largest eggs 
Sometimes the largest hens lay smallest 


eggs. 

All nests should be movable. Lice co|- 
lect behind permanent nests and give a 
great deal of trouble. 

After the hatching season, all sur- 
plus cocks should be marketed, as their 
food is a total waste and is quite a se- 
rious item of loss. 

Cleanliness and pure water are impor- 
tant items in prevention of cholera and 
bowel diseases. Don’t let the drinking 
water stand in the sun.—Farm and Home. 





SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
Heations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 
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APABLE Woman Wanted for a permanent posi - 
tton. 960 per month and all y Experi. 

ence unnecessary. CLARK & PANY. 
234 South Fourth Street, iphia, Pa 





You old burned 
ime nee t's cost of leas than sm a's 
enough Address 


'TB BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 





POULTRY. 





oath to Lice on bens & chickens. 64- howe 
Ov Free. D. J. Lambert, Box 310, Apponaug “4 


QELEGTED Eire ye oy FOR SALE! 


-. Lt. Per nym B. Ply. Rock, 
and Pekin Ducks. 
CONTINENTAL E Hoursae Pas FARM, Belleville, Il). 
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p-Docherete and Patios, at ae | 0 
uff Cochins, Barred 

& LWre Le toy tisfaction or your money 

ices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Ll. 


PURE BRED Pars3 Comminnnd Black Langshans, Wi White and 


Cochins from best strains coun 
Eggsti for 13. J... GRUENLME Kahoks, Mo” 
M. B. Turkey Eggs is 
B. P. ROCK 
5. DUNCAN, Perrin, Mo 
Rosr. ee Carrollton, Illinois, 
Breeder wf wie Plymouth Rocks. 


soeeeh Co ile Dogs. Vid and young stock 
Write va wants. 


Glen Raven Egg Farm 
Offers B 











ope red 
r sale 

















Bronze Lt. Brahmas, Silver, Golden and 
White W: and Plymouth 
MRS. J. AOHNSTON, 

Cooper Co., Mo 
Barred Rocks, Pekin Stock and 


for sale. 
EPENTHE: 


Guarantee 
& POULTRY RAN lew Florence, Mo. 





BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 











are 
J. A. SPENCER, 11 Williams Street, Dwight, Ills. 
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oor! PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


you cap cure your Kheumstism Neuralgia, Sciatten 7 il nase Cents at Draggists 








For 








DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL. 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
Only one Dr. RA Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY 


on 
cept no substi! . Wi 
booklet on H 
about his remedy 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 


HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


is made only by us. Dr. Snoddy's 
b imitation=S and ac- 
to-day for Dr. Snoddy » new 





Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 














WE ARE JEALOUS 


of Page Fences, and zealous to make them better. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE (O., ADRIAN, MICH, 


FENGE! 222 =! 


Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
— Warranted, Catalog Free. 
SPRING FENCE 
Winchester, lodiana, U. & & 








Bor 13. 


WHERE GOES YOUR MONEY 














WHITE.S FARM GA EF BESTON EARTH 


Simplei Bereta! 
NS ey se .% 
Ce ee cal as ea CINCINNATI, OIG. 


HOG TAMER, 


Improved for 1900. 
Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done 
Has reversible (T-shaped) steel knife held by 
thumbscrew, and self-; a | to gauges to suit 
size of hog. Price, ~ a $1.00. 


W. |. SHORT, %39,?* Lewistown, Mo. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE! 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred, al) 
registered and for sale at reasonable prices. 
Write, no trouble to answer, 

H. D. BURRUSS, Daum, Dlinois. 


MERINO SHEEP! Pot ond Delaine. 


Won more than all others at World’s Fair and 
Nationa! Sheep Shearings. 90 extra rams. 
L. E. SH ATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co.. Mo. 
BEST REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE, 


100 EARLY SPRING PIGS 


From large proude sows for sale, Also fall gilts 
bred. Deep body and heavy bone. The kind to do 
you good. 8. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Mo. 


AS A CURE 
FOR HOG CHOLERA 


AND AS A PREVENTIVE OF ALL GERM DISEASES, 
This medicine, se long and favorably known 
and f d by this , comes 








NEVER 
ROOT, 

















as near to being 
AN ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 

for cholera in swine as any remedy svld for 

the cure of man or bexst, 

Sick Hogs Rapidiy Recover 
while healthy ones are rendered immune when 
Wm, Hall’s Hog Cholera Cure 

is administered according to directions, 

(We have h of testi jals on file.) 
Delivered at your express office, all charges prepaid 
upon receipt of price, arrival guaranteed. 

One half doz. botties $6; 1 doz, $8; 8 dos. $15; 8 doz, .622 

Address, Wm. HALL MEDICINE CO., 

310 N. Main 8t,, St. Louis. 


CHESTER WiWinx 


Good pigs with gilt 











POLAND-CHINAS. 





E HAVE some fancy registered Poland-China 
gilts of fall farrow to offer for $12; they are 
by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 24 22767, Prince Had 

ley 15962 and Expectance 21921, and out of sows of 
equaily good breeding. skim 
milk weigher for cream as 


ery. new. 
L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO. .8t. Jacob, Il) 


POLAN D-CHINAS! cctiins 


to buy good young stock can nenemt 

by writing soon. Am Fa ag very ioe 

fall pigs of Black U. 8. Wi Perfection and 

io Greets te eck an nee - iw 00x 
is. R. B. 





80. Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

Breeders of the best strains of Poland-Ohina 

Rock chicks" Younes sled for ry at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
thsaricaa a aetgae Det tenn 
__J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, linois, 


POLAND-CHINAS, 2,c2e: 


—=—= 

















DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Te /ROUGHBRED DUROC-JERSEY pigs for sale 
Prices L.W.H East Alton,1i) 











oc ster 70 nena of pigs and sows, bred 
N. B. SAWYER CuenurvAace. KAS. 

PUROG-JERSEYS torments i 
" “dS. EB. HAYNES, Ames, 1. 
BERKSHIRES. 


FOR SALE—#8¢LSH BERKSHIRE sHoaTs 
eat 


Large English BERKSHIRE | $8 buys 
beat of weeding BPs RK. * pis 5; Holstein Cat: 




















She Pig Pen. 


PIGS WITH SCOURS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have some 
pigs that have something like scours. 
There is at first a green discharge which 
continues for some time and is then fol- 
lowed by a yellow one which has now be- 
come green again. They have had it for 
a month and are now very poor indeed. I 
have tried every remedy I have heard of 
or could think of, and dieted them like- 
wise. Nothing seems to give them relief. 
They are now three months old. They 
took this disease about the time I 
weaned them. ARTHUR SNETHEN. 
Montgomery Co., Mo. 

The foregoing was referred to L. A. 
Spies, whose reply follows: 

The scours are due to a derangement 
of the digestive organs by improper feed- 
ing. The pigs may have been over-fed or 
fed on improper food—sour or decaying 
slops. The change of food should al- 
ways be gradual and be begun before the 
pigs are weaned. They should be taught 
to drink milk and eat ground food so 
they will not miss the mother’s milk. 
Charcoal from hard wood is a good ab- 
sorbent of the excessive acids of the 
stomach and the pigs should be fed all 
they will eat of it. The troughs should 
be kept sweet and clean between meals. 
Take two pounds of sulphur, two pounds 
of copperas, two ounces of asafoetida 
(gum); put in a small bag and this in a 
barrel and pour over it the water intended 
for the pigs. This is enough for 14 pigs 
ten days. Let the pigs have all the salt 
and ashes they will eat. Carbolic acid di- 
luted with water should be used as a 
disinfectant on feeding ground and in 
sleeping quarters. 

Sweet milk is the best food for young 
pigs; next comes mill feed, known in this 
locality as middlings or shipstuff. Bran is 
too coarse for young pigs. 

A merchant of my town bought a 
bunch of pigs affected as described by 
Mr. Snethen, and he made profitable feed- 
ers of them by giving all the sweet skim 
milk the pigs would eat. 
St Jacobs, Ill. 





L. A. SPIES. 


BERKSHIRE 
AMERICA. 


ROYAL BLOOD FOR 





Mr. C. I. Hood, of Sarsaparilla fame, 
and proprietor of Hood Farm, has just 
returned from an extended trip in Great 
Britain. After visiting all the great 
shows held there this season, and exam- 
ining the best herds of swine in England, 
Mr. Hood made some very important pur- 
chases of Berkshires. The Champion boar, 
“Sambo,” bred and exhibited by the Roy- 
al Agricultural College Farm, heads the 
list. Mr. Hood pronounces this animal 
a perfect wonder, his individuality fully 
justifying his breeding. He has never 
been beaten in the show ring, and has 
this season won first and champion at the 
Royal Counties Show, at Winchester; first 
and champion at the Oxfordshire Show, at 
Oxford; first and special at Bath and 
West of England Show; champion for 
best pig in the yard at the Royal Coun- 
ties Show; and would have undoubtedly 
taken similar prizes at the Royal Show, 
at York, had there been any competition 
on swine there. He is undoubtedly the 
best boar out this year. 

Mr. Hood has also, with great discrimi- 
nation, purchased a fine sow, in farrow, 
from His Royal Highness Prince Chris- 
tian, unquestionably the best in his herd 
and bred in the Royal Park at Windsor. 

Another purchase, is the best of a pair 
of gilts, which won first at the Royal 
Counties Show; still another, a young 
boar pig, which is of such phenomenal 
character that he has won first in three 
shows, at one of them going against the 
aged class. The importance of these 
purchases cannot be over estimated, not 
only to the famous Hood Farm, but to the 
Berkshire interests of this country. The 
animals are bought with special reference 
to fresh blood for American herds, and 
no doubt their progeny will be eagerly 
sought for. 


THE PROFITABLE HOG. 





I believe you will bear me out in the as- 
sertion that at the present prices, and 
considering the outlook for hogs, we all 
can say, “I love, thou lovest, he loves’ 
the hog. It seems to be the leading theme 
of the day among stock producers, writes 
John A. Summers in the “Indiana Farm- 
er.”’ Everybody is talking hog, and in the 
language of the school boy, ‘I love to see 
the little pigs and pat them on the head; 
it almost makes me dance a jig to see 
them slopped and fed.’"’ We know that 
the breeding of hogs has become scienti- 
fically perfected by some noted breeders, 
that we have a type of hogs that can be 


DAISY LOOK. 125350A. 


We present herewith a 
picture of one of H. O. 
Minnis’ brood sows, 
Daisy Look, 125350A. 
Henry's Perfection, by 
Chief Perfection 2nd, 
one of the two young 
boars that will go in 
Mr. Minnis’ sale Aug. 
21. Daisy Look was 
sired by Look Me Over, 
19417, and out of Daisy 
Blaine, 91404. The pic- 
ture, which is in no 


way a flattering one, 
shows a finely formed 
animal. Henry’s Perfec- 
tion, is worthy of such 
78013 y o pues wep B 
sire, ef Perfection 
2nd, which he very 
closely resembles. He 
has a splendid back, 
wide-sprung ribs, a 
good head and ear, four 
good feet andlegs, heavy 
bone and as good a pair 
of hams as were ever 
put on a boar. He has 
a fine coat of hair and 
as near perfect color as 
they get them, and 
with all is an extra 
breeder. This is one 
among the many good 
things that will be of- 
fered at the sale, men- 
tion of which is made in 
another column. 















BRED AND OWNED BY H. 0. MINNIS, 


EDINBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 








very good profit. One thing I do know 
and that is the Duroc-Jersey breeders are 
getting right up in front with the red 
hog, in good marketable shape. I will 
mention a few of the points of the profit- 
able hog. In the first place you should 
have a good full-blooded sire to head 
your herd. He should have a large heart 
girth to insure a good constitution; very 
broad between the eyes, broad arched 
back; short legs and short toes; should 
stand well up on his feet; ears coming out 
and tipping downward at points, not out- 
wards; a good coat of fine hair, not too 
thin on the body. He should have a good 
pedigree, with good ancestors to back it 
up and by getting one that is pretty good 
in all these points you have a good hog. 
Keep him as long as he proves to be a 
good breeder. When buying hogs, buy of 
some one that knows a hog and what 
points it takes to make a good breeder, 
and buy of some good responsible breeder. 


GROWING STOCK HOGS. 


A Virginia correspondent asks in the 
‘Breeders’ Gazette’ the proper feeds and 
methods of feeding to secure satisfactory 
development and growth in stock hogs. 
“Should they be fed all they will eat, or 
should their feed allowance be limited?” 

Prof. W. A. Henry of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station replies as follows: 
Growing pigs, and especially those de- 
signed for breeding stock, should be 
abundantly nourished on feeds rich in 
protein, since these favor the develop- 
ment of both bone and muscle. Middlings 
are the best single feeding stuff for 
young pigs and should be extensively used 
wherever possibie. Ground field peas, 
cow peas and the soy bean may also be 
used, the latter two being especially avail- 
able in the Southern States. In no case 
feed cottonseed meal. Skim milk and but- 
termilk are of the highest value when 


FOOD RULES PORK QUALITY. 


SHOO FLY MFG. CO., 


PHIA, PA. 


PHILADEL- 


Canadian experiments on the effect of 
food on the quality of the pork form the 
basis of a recent interesting report, says 
the “New York Farmer.”’ One group of 
ordinary grade hogs was fattened on 
corn alone; another was fattened on corn 
alone; another was fattened on three 
parts pea-meal and one part middlings, 
by weight; the third lot was fed on bar- 
ley only, and the fourth on barley and 
rape, until three weeks before butchering, 
when rape was discontinued. These lots 
of hogs were as nearly alike as it was 
possible to get them, as to breeding, type 
and condition. 

They were sent to Toronto for slaughter 
and careful inspection of the quality of 
bacon their sides would furnish. The ex- 
pert who made the examination reported 


I am positive, after testing several so- 
called cattle comforts, that “Shoo-Fly,” 
made in Philadelphia, Pa., is far superior 
to any other. Have used fifty (50) gallons 
the past four years. 

MICHEL HILGERT, 
Breeder of Rich Jerseys, St. Joseph, Mo 


The Jack of All Trades made by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company has proven the 
farmers’ friend on many occasions. See 
advertisement on Page 2. 


The Shepherd. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP RECORD, 











the side from liad be Every soft, fat, Volume VIII. of the American South- 
pasty, and in every way undesirable.” | gown Record is now ready for delivery. 
Lot IIl.—“Excellent quality, firm.’’ Lot 


This volume contains two thousand ped- 
igrees, numbered from 11001 to 13000, con- 
sisting of 1,377 ewes, 607 rams and 16 
wethers; a list of transfers of 587 ewes 
and 315 rams, together with a list of ewes 
and rams recorded in previous 
and transferred in this; appendix 
notes giving extended pedigrees of ani- 
mals tracing to ancestors recorded in the 
Southdown Flock Book of England and to 
unrecorded ancestors, as well as indexes 
of owners, breeders and animals that are 
convenient and complete in form and in 
matter. 

The volume also contains a number of 
illustrations of representative Southdown 
sheep, that are valuable as truthful life 
pictures. 

In accordance 


lIll.—‘‘Very firm; probably the most dis- 
tinctly hard and firm of any of the lots.” 
Lot IV.—"Good quality, firm, with a 
slight tendency, but very slight, toward 
tenderness."’ 

So it seems that the quality of pork is a 
matter of feeding. Of course, the quan- 
tity of pork resulting from a 
amount of food, or cost of production, 
time of maturity, fecundity and general 
thrift are matters regulated by breeding, 
and they are very important matters, 
too, ' 


volumes 


also 


given 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 

8. Y. THORNTON, the Duroc-Jersey 
breeder at Blackwater, Cooper Co., Mo., with an order made at 
writes: ‘Please change my advertise- the 1899 meeting of the association, a copy 
ment as per accompanying copy. My of this volume will be sent every member 
hogs are in splendid condition and my |°f the association who applies therefor 





obtainable. An ideal mixture would be 
four pounds of skim milk, two pounds of 
middlings and one pound of cornmeal 
for young pigs. In place of the middlings 
cow peas or the soy beans might be sub- 
stituted, providing they are available. A 
run on a pasture seeded with crimson 
clover or Japanese clover for the South, 
and blue grass or red clover for more 
northerly points, is almost an essential; 
in any event, a good range must be given 
for young breeding stock. With good pas- 
ture and abundant exercise, pigs de- 
signed for breeding purposes can be fed 
practically to the limit of their desire. Of 
course, no feed should ever remain in the 
trough, and it is well to have the animals 
willing to take just a little more, as an 
active, well-bred, ambitious pig is always 
desirous of doing. 


LET HOGS RUN. 


Accurate experiments have proved time 
and again that hogs fatten better when 
given the run of an acre lot than when 
confined in a close pen. Then a hogpen 
is an unmitigated nuisance. It is reason- 
able to suppose that cholera and diseases 
are introduced into the swine herds by 
their being compelled to eat and breathe 
while eating so much during the dry sea- 
son; also by being deprived of plenty of 
good drinking water. Cattle will proclaim 
their thirst by constant bawling, but the 
pigs will endure it with a much greater 
degree of silence, hence should have all 
the more watching in this direction. Do 
you feed your hogs in the dust in dry 
times and in the mud when it is wet? Put 
in a feeding floor. 
investments you can make. 


mud.—Arkansas Cultivator. 


Co., Alton, TIL: 


getting sick. 
ra at first and doctored them for 


time. 


perate condition. 


all but two. 
sick to take the treatment. 


hog cholera any more. 
fully up to all you claim for it. 
keep a supply of 
ture. FRED, BUCHNER. 





fed and marketed at most any age, with a 





Wyoming, Wis., May 20th, 1900. 





It is one of the best 
Do not say 
that you can’t afford it, for you had better 
sell part of the feed and get some plank 
to make it with. The balance of the feed 
will make better and healthier hogs than 
if you continue to feed in either dust or 


THE DR. J. H. SNODDY REMEDY, 
Dear Sirs—About the first | 
of this month I found my herd of hogs 
I did not think it was chole- 
quinzy 
for a week, but they grew worse all the 
I then saw it was cholera and tele- 
graphed you for a case of the Snoddy | ¢), 
Remedy, which got here a few hours lat- 
er. By this time my hogs were in a des- 
All were more or less 
sick and many of them dangerously sick. 
I put the entire herd under treatment as 
soon as I received the remedy and saved 
The two that died were too' Old Harold Beauty, Hadley Price, Chief 
I am well | Moorish Maid 
pleased with your remedy and don’t fear, bred Poland-Chinas. The catalog is now 

The remedy came ' 
I shall 
it on hand in the fu- 


spring pigs are as fine as I ever saw. |@nd whose application is accompanied by 
| They are a nice deep red color with good | !6¢ for prepayment of postage thereon. 


‘strong bones and deep, smooth bodies,| Members of the association who have 
just the type for useful breeders. They not received previously issued volumes 
have been fed to develop bone and muscle/™@y secure a@ full set, or the volumes 
‘and although they are not loaded with | needed to complete their sets, as the case 
fat théy now weigh from 80 to 125 pounds. |™4y be, by applying therefor. Applica- 
I have selected 40 boars from the lot to | tions in every case should designate what 
supply the trade that are all O. K. I have | Volume or volumes are required, and 


castrated all that were not strictly good ; Should be accompanied by 16c per volume 


and put them out to grow into porkers. 1 |'® Cover postage. 

have also a few fall gilts bred for Sep- The volumes of the Record are of very 
tember and October pigs that I will sell great value to breeders who desire to in- 
worth the money. All boars over six telligently study the breeding of, and im- 
months old have been sold some time | Preve their flocks, and besides the pedi- 
ago. grees therein contained, the volumes con- 


tain histories of Southdown sheep and 
Southdown flocks, as well as other mat- 
ter appertaining to the breed that is more 
complete than can be found in any other 
publication. 

The price to non-members of the 
ciation is $2.50 per volume 

For the volumes of the Record or other 
matters pertaining to the association, ad- 
dress, JOHN G. SPRINGER, 

Springfield, Tl. Secretary. 


BEGINNERS. 


We know of many farmers who are now 
trying to buy their first flock of sheep, 
having decided to start in the business 
The fall of the year is a very good time 
to start in provided sheep can be bought 
at satisfactory prices and provisions are 
made for winter shelter. Get as good 
sheep as can be bought handily. ond if 
they cannot be bought of as good quality 
desired, get as good as can be had at 4 
reasonable figure. Procure a pure bied 
ram of the breed desired and breed tor 
May lambs which means that cupulation 
should take place from the middle of No- 
vember to the first of December, says the 
“Live Stock Indicator.” 


“It has been very dry here for a month, 
but we are enjoying a fine shower to-day. 
Corn that has been well cultivated 
‘properly thinned is all right and 
make a good yield.” 


and 
will 


asso- 





MR. H. O. MINNIS will sell 50 head of 
sows, all ages, and two great boars, at his 
Aug. 21 sale at Edingurg, Ill. Breeders 
who have attended Mr. Minnis’ former 
sales know the class of stock he breeds 
and we can say that the offering for the 
coming sale is as good if not better than 
any he has ever driven into the sale ring. 
He has nothing better in his herd than he 
is putting in this sale and that ought to 
be proof enough that this will be a splen- 
did chance to get some of the tops of the 
breed. The splendid yearling boar, Hen- 
ry’s Perfection, by Chief Perfection 2nd, 
dam Daisy Look, by Look Me Over, is a 
boar of rare quality and style and ought 
to head a good herd, for he is fully wor- 
thy of such distinction. Any one want- 
ing a choice yearling boar should not miss 
this chance. Another splendid pig is U. 8. 
Express, by the Ohio winner, King U. 8., 
dam by Look Me Over, an Oct., '%, boar. 
He is a strongly bred Black U. 8. boar, 
and is worthy of a good home at the head 











; . In wintering the ewes don't give too 
of a well-bred herd. Watch him ig se much grain, and especially corn Fee. 
want a boar pig. Two sows are by Chie _ | good hay and give plenty of exercise. The 
Tecumseh 2nd, dam Moorish Girl 2nd. by sheep are not to be kept too war'n, tut 
Black U. 8. 2nd. The great Empress I they should be sheltered from bad storms 


Know, by Chief I Know, is one of the 
winners of 1897. Cora Look, by Look Me 
Over, dam Cora U. 8., by Rob Roy, full 
is one of the top 


Rain is damaging to them and so Js sleet. 
Anything that will wet them to the skin 
is detrimental, but they can stand a lot 





brother to One Price, i Gir! of dry cold. Keep salt and water where 
sows in any company. Uneeda | Sit they can get it at all times. Give careful 
: s Off, dam Anderson’s Model, is 
aks of the high priced litter. Glass’ Mod- | management, watch their habits and learn 
litter sister to Anderson's Model. |of them. They require peculiar manage- 


There will be 10 fall gilts by King U. 5., 
out of dams by Look Me Over, Hands oft 
and Judd’s Tecumseh; two by Dewey, by 


ment which can be learned by watching 

tees. ee heap them with hereen oF e0l- 
>, “KS c eep em ye nore bad 

ond: ng ty tee,” caps dntereon’s tle. Any one van do well with sheep if 

Model 3rd. All ef these sows are bred to | he is careful and observing. 

|Henry’s Perfection. There are nine fall 

gilts by King U. 8. and Dewey, out of 











Gov. Richards, the well-known wool 
grower of Wyoming, has requested the 
federal government to appoint a sheep in- 
spector for Wyoming. Gov. Richards has 
hit the nail on the head, and if Secretary 
Wilson would appoint a government sc49 
inspector for each western state, and this 
official would “keep out of politics,"’ scab 
on the range would be a thing of the past 
in a few years. Local ‘politics’ has moe 
to do with scab than anything else. 


and Empress I Know. 
Don’t forget to attend this sale of royally 


; ‘or it at once. 
rte ened = mention in the foregoing 
two sows bred to Chief Perfection 2d, for 
early fall delivery, also the great brood 
sow Hadley Price, the dam of Mr. Minnis 
| State Fair winner of 1895 

















Great 


POLAND CHINA 


Brood Sow Sale 


AT— 


EL PASO ILL., 
* Friday, Aug. 10, 1900. 


The get of the great sires I Am No. 2, Perfect I Know, Ideal 
Sunshine, Chief Perfection 2d, Chief Tecumseh 2d and other leading 
sires. Special attention is called to the grand sows Inee’s Perfection; 
the first-prize gilt at Illinois State fair 99, bred to I am No 2; a ful| 
sister in blood to Ideal Sunshine and bred to the $2,000 boar Chie 
Perfection 2nd; 3 other great sows bred to same boar. 

Macey Chief one of the greatest daughters of Chief Tecumseh 
2nd with her 3 boar pigs by Chief Perfection 2nd. 

A choice gilt by Perfect I Know bred to I Am No. 2; 2 splendid 
show pigs by I Am No. 2 bred to Perfect I Know; several choice 
boar-pigs by I Am No. 2 and King U. 8. This offering will be one of 
the great attractions of the year. 

El Paso is at Junction of T. P. and W. and Ill. Central R. R. 30 
miles East of Peoria,Parties from @ distance will stop at Clifton Hotel 
at our Expense. Come and spend a day with us whether you want 
to buy or not. Send for Catalogue which+is now ready. 


Address 


ED. BURROUGHS, 


EL PASO, ILL. 


D. P. McCracken 
H. O. Correll, | Auet. 
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Oxford Down Rams, Yearlings and Lambs 


From the flock that has won when ever shown. eatin ae . . e 
Call on or address, R. J. Sronr, Stonington, Illinois. 


Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.'s Black Chief 1960, A's Chief 21014 (by Chief , boars. 
Also choice ilies bred for fall litters. Prices reasonable. Orders poked oe ood epee nites : 
Annual Public Sale Oct. 31, 1900. EB. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Jackson Co., Mo. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES Dead one Ticks. Improves yee ee , oe d Te 5. sont for Soomigve ogee 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
HEAD to spare at reasonable prices. 10 boars for services. A nice lot of yearling so 
100 sie cist asa We aot aoe ae een ane ery es fae 


HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 
































15—Missouri’s Black Chief 19399—15 


Open gilts, gilt edged, outof dams by Chief Perfection 34, Quiet Tecumseh 24, Chief I Know, U. 8. 
Chief, Look Me Over and Clay Dee; all State fair winners of their day; also 4 boars of the above breeding, 
all of Oct. and Nov., ‘00, farrow. Your inspection and business invited if you want something good. Also 
spring pigs of same breeding. . RB, YOUNG, RICHARDS, Mo. 


CHOICE GILTS FOR SALE! 


By King Hadley, Turley’s Chief Tecumseh 24, W. B's Chief, one of Mo. Black Chief best . 
Tecumseh, and out of damsby Best on Barth, 1 Am Chief 3d. by Chief 1 Am, Mo. Biack Chief "Tarlo 
Black U.8. Also a few boars, same age and breeding at bargain prices if in 800n; part of the gilts are 
bred for fall litters. Call on or address, J. M. BLEY, Stotesbury, Vernon Co., Mo. 


Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


March and April pigs, $8 to $10, until Septemper ist. 411 for for 30. 
cheap after June Ist. Young stock Sept. ist. a, R. so rHOMAS, bottnan'g 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and in the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du her, Illinois. 


OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., "ES". SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


me’ for 

ing quality. At the present price of wool 
and mutton ho one will deny that there is 
money in sheep, and this is just the time 
to use the best of sires on the flock for one 
may be sure of good returns. We can 
heartily recommend Mr. Burruss to all 
intending buyers as a breeder and shipper 
of the highest character and above re- 
proach. His mode of doing business is in 
itself a sure indication of fair and honest 
treatment to all purchasers. He ships all 
stock on a guarantee that they are just 
as represented and are not to be paid for 
till received and examined, and should 
they fail to be as represented (which 
is never the case) are to be returned at 
Burruss’ expense. Look up his advertise- 
ment, which will be found in another 
column, while time and get his prices, 
after which you will likely order, and if 


you do we will vouch for it that you will 
be well treated. 



















SHEEP AS A FARM FRODUCT. 


The growing crops peove that there is 
richness in our soil. «m untilled land the 
weeds tell plainly of the fertility of our 
so-called waste places. From year to year 
our county has made neglected aud 
woolly appearance for the simple reason 
that we do not raise wool. Cattle will not 
thoroughly clean land, but sheep will and 
at the same time improve the soil. In addi- 
tion to the polish each farm would show if 
there were a flock of sheep on it, the in- 
come would be better than any product 
of the farm. With a reasonable number 
of sheep there would be thousands of dw)- 
lars to the credit of the farmers where 
there is not a dollar.—Hoff's Stocktea 
(Mo.) Republican. 


HARRY D. BURRUSS, proprietor of 
Hazle Glen Stock Farm, Daum, IIl., writes 
us that he is better prepared this season 
than ever before to supply his customers 





a ie yt ye the Oxford Down sheep 
: - O 1 sheep, havin reeder of Stonington, Ill., places his ad- 
with choice Cotewolt ss © | vertisement in this issue of the RURAL 
brought from Canada this spring a car| WORLD. Mr. Stone's reputation as a 
load that were selected with much care any and showman is world wide, he 
. weeds nd individual mer- | ®@Ving won more prizes on Oxfords in all 

in regard to breeding a . ed breeders | ©2888 than any other breeder in Amert- 
it, from the flocks of such not ree are ca. Our field man had the pleasure of 
as the late C. T. Garbutt, Claremont; W. inspecting his flock a short time ago and 
H. Coats, of same place; Wm. Tompson, | h€ reports that he found it in a most ex- 
Uxt idee: iment. Ward. Giesakaul cellent condition, with as grand a lot of 
xbridge, wd ware ard, Greenbank, jambs on hand of both sexes as Mr. 
and G. A. Langmaid, Courtrice, all of Stone ever bred. If any of our readers 
Ontario, Canada, These are strong, rug- Want an Oxford Down ram of any age, 





. fr i ~year- 
ged, heavy-boned sheep of the true Cots- lf i ae ne = ; hate ra 
rom one o e bes *ks 
wold type, well covered with a nice qual- he should write rege Rag aoe 


ity of wool. Their clip sheared this spring 


weighed from 15 to 23 pounds each and Th LT 
was good enough to bring 22 cents at] i).¢ cece tote bn toreios on, 
home. The sheep are not fat and pam- j entry is curtailing the shipm-nats of sheep 
pered for show, but just in good healthy | from South 5 and puts Ametican 
,| mutton on a level with the River J"latte. 
breeding fix. Just the kind and in the |,.° price of English mutton has advanced 
shape to do the best as breeders and are | to the highest point in the history of the 
certain to increase the amount of wool | country. The appalling loss by flood of 
and the size of the carcass in most flocks | 7,000,000 sheep in the River Platie district 
where they are used. These, with what j in South America and the continued and 
awful drouth in Australia, combined with 
were bred on the farm, constitute a flock the josses in South Africa owing to the 
from which the most careful and prudent | war, will increase the world’s woul ghort- 
buyers could be suited. Mr. Burruss also yal bg Mm ME ppunde, There is 
has a few nice Shropshire bucks bred in y eve that wool will be 


would be better, go and see the flock. 





much higher next fall and winter.—Ameri- 
Canada which will be priced low consider- ' can Sheep Breeder. 























50 Tops! 


This Offering 


are st 


MONEY 
MAKERS. 


an oppo 


U. $. 





THE GREAT 


™* CRAND POLAND-CH 


Edinburg, 


HERD BOAR, 


by Chief Perfection 2d; dam, Daisy Look by Look Me Over. 
goes to the highest bidder. 


of the Perfections, 


lood, a t breeder and da individual. 
i Trani him at you own price. 


the extra fall show pig by King U. 8., dam by 
EXPRESS, LOOK ME OVER, is a Peacock with a big P. 


ity of getting 


Send now for Catalogue, something in it worth knowing. 


= 
Always mention Rural World. 


Henry’s Perfection 


Illinois, = 


One of the 
Here is popular 
You have never before had 


H. 0. CORRELL, 


D. P. McORAOKEN, | Auctioneers. 







THE BEST ARE NONE TO GOOD! ! 


sows, stop here. 


- Tuesday, August 2 





MY MOTTO: 


gilts by King U. 8. and Dewey 


If you are looking for herd boars or attractive Hotel at my expense. 


We will not disappoint you. 








H. O. MINNIS, 


INAS AT AUCTION * 


The Aged Sows Offered Best in the Herd. 


Sired by Chief Tecumseh 2d, Hands Off, Judd’s Tecumseh, King U. $. Either bred 
to or have litters by the matchless boar Henry's Perfection. 


Come and enjoy the day with me, it will benefit you. Stop at Edinbarg 
Send all mail or — to my auctioneers or A. 

M. Caldwell, Geo. M. Cantrell, F. A. Scott, L. D. 
Edinburg in my care after Aug. 15. 


ist, 1900. 


All Ages! 


This is 
Breeding and 


Extra good fall 
by Chief I Know. Some are bred, others open. 


Quality that 


Bohren or T. B. Hart to Satisfies. 


H. O. MINNIS. 


Edinburg, Hll., mene sari. 
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She Rlarkets 


















WHEAT—Cash market—One of the 
strongest markets we have yet had. No. 
2 red sold switched on trk. at 724%@73c this 
3@lic E. side; No. 3 red at 70%c to T24c; 
No. 4 winter at 67%c to 9c; lower 
grades at 66@¢7c; No. 2 hard at 69% @70%4« 
In elevator—No. 2 red at 7i%c, No. 3 red 
at G%c, No. 4 at 67%c 

CORN—Cash market—Firm; offerings 
small, but so was the demand. On trk.— 
New No. 2 sold at 39% @39%c; No. 3 at 39c; 
No. 2 yellow at 40c; No. 2 "white at 42@ 
42%c; No. 3 white quotably 4l'ec 

CORN—Cash market—Firm offerings 
they looking for further decline. On trk 
—New No. 2 sold ¢ Zc to Wc, lat- 
ter fancy; No. 3 ¢ to 21%c; No. 2 
Northern at 23c; No. 4 at 22c for choice; 
No. 2 white at 24@24%c late; No. 3 do. at 
Ze to 24c; No. 4 do. at 24@23c; old No. 3 at | 
2c to 21%c; No. 2 Northern at 2c; No. 3 
do. at 22%c; No. 3 white clipped at 27c. 

RYE—Lower, but in demand at the de- | 
cline, No. 2 selling this and E. side at 
52%c to 5 

MILLF D—Firm, as not so much for 
sale. Skd. bran salable E. trk. at 66c} 
and sold there at 65 in large and in 100- 
Ib. sks., that basis at 66 Late sold in 
large sks. at 66c. At mill bran jobs at 67@ 


68c and ships at 75c. 


HAY—Prairie in demand, and so was 


choice clover. Prices on trk. range: Tim- 
othy, $14@14.50 for choice; $12.50@13.50 for 
No. 1; $11@12 for No. 2; $9.50@11 for No. 3. 
Prairie—$9 for choice; $7.50@8 for No. 1; 
$7@7.50 for No. 2; $6@6.50 for No. 3. Clover 
—$9@11.50. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy, $2.50@2.75 
spot and $3.26 bid for prime new to arrive; 
millet, $3.25 bid for prime to arrive Aug. 
Other seeds nominal. Per 100 lbs.: Millet, 
70c@$1, prime German more; clover $2 to 
$6.25; Hungarian #0@66c; redtop 30c to $6. 


Orders higher. 
FLAXSEED—Buyers in market at $1.45 
for spot and $1.38 to arrive. Chicago closed 


at $1.50 bid for cash; $1.35 bid Sept.; $1.30 
bid Oct. 
CASTOR BEANS—Spot and to arrive 


had $1.20 bid. 


PRICES ON 'CHANG 





The following table shows the range of 
Prices in future and cash grain: 


Closed. Range Closed 
Saturday ‘To-day. To-day. 
7l @u% 71% n 
71% @71 71% 
1%@BGi2, 72% a 
7444@75 Ba 
ooee@.... 38 b 
ye A wn 
37% @37% 37%b 
324%@32% 32%b 
324% @33 32% 


Te 22n 
2159@21'o 21% 












Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. ‘lo-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red...69%@71 73%@74% 72%@74 
No. 2 red...68 @69%4 7 73 70%4@7244 
No 4 winter. 64 @ti% 8 @0% 67%@69 
No. 2 hard.. @.. 704%4@71 67% @70%4 
No. 3 hard. ‘6 @et 69%4@.... 68 @.... 
Corn— 
lo ay 32 39%@40 3914@3914 
eS eT 31 + Sled 39 @.... 39 pees 
No. 2 white.324%@ 42 @42% 42 @1i2% 
No. 3 white.3144@.. 41%4@.... 41%@.... 
Oats— 
. eee a @2 2B @B% 22%@23 
eer @n 22 @23 21% @22 
No. 2 North 33 @.... 2 @.... B%@.... 
No. 2 white. 544@26% 26 @.... 24 @4% 
No. 3 white.22 @25% 2 @26 24 @2 
No. 4 white.20%@22% 24 @24% 2314@24 
WOOL. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing ................... 20% 
Medium clothing ... -19 @20 
Braid and low ...,........ -18 @18% 
Burry and clear mixed “i 17 @is 
Slightly burry ............ @16 
ht fine .... @i7 
Hard burry 


Heavy fine 
Kansas and Nebraska— 
Bright medium 
Fine medium .. 
Dark and sandy . 
Light fine 
Heavy fine ..... 
Texas, I. T. and Oklahoma— 
Medium ...... 
Coarse and 
Fine medium ... 
Light fine ... 
EY “SEND Kids deck coksanscdccoccetes 
Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (Reseen) 
MEE 000800000 
Hard burry 
Tubwashed— 














Angora goat hair— 
Ten 1 


8 @20 
Dbhiidh, opthe baneoesarduncne daiein 10 @il 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c a pound 
less than quotations. 


COTTON. 

The speculative situation was quiet and 
firm, but later there was a weakening and 
losses were large. Early cables were 
without definite feature, though trading 
at Liverpool was quite good. Spots there 
were unchanged, but futures closed at a 
loss of %4d to 1d for the day. Futures 
closed steady at New York, but generally 
lower in price, the greatest loss being in 
July of 14 points, Aug. being off 10 points. 
The net declines for other months were 
from 2 to 4 points. 

Local Market—Quiet 
Sales, 200 bales. 


and unchanged. 


Ordinary ...... .8 9-16 
Good ordinary . 9 1-16 
Low middling .. 9 7-16 
Middling .......... . 9% 
Good middling 10 
FE Ee 10% 





WATERMELONS—Missouri melons on 
track at $50 to $70 for dinks, $80 to $100 for 
medium, $110 to $140 for large. Sales on 
track: Missouri—l car at $55, 1 at $60, 1 
at $62.50, 2 at $65, 4 at $70, 1 at $71, 3 at $75, 
1 at $76, 2 at $78, 1 at $79, 5 at $80, 1 at $81.50, 
1 at $84.40, 1 at $85, 1 at $89, 4 at $90, 1 at 
$95, 2 at $100, 1 at $103, 1 at $110, 1 at $120, 
2 at $125, 1 at $135, 1 at $137.50, 1 at $140. 

CANTALOUPES-—Illinois (Alton) gems 
at $1@1.25 for standard crates and at 2%@ 
30c per %-bushel basket for choice. South- 
east Missouri gems at 20@25c per 14-bush- 
el basket. Arkansas gems in bushel 
crates at 50@75c and %4-bushel baskets at 
lic to 25c. Tennessee %-bushel baskets at 
25c. Home-grown gems sold at 25@30c per 
%-bushel basket and melons at 5S0c to Tic 
per bushel box. 

PEACHES—Arkansas %%-bushel boxes 
at 40c to 60c and 4-basket crates at 50c to 
60c. Mississippi and Tennessee pecx voxes 
at 20c to 30c, 1-3 bushel boxes at 35@40c 
and 4-basket crates at We to 60c. Home- 
grown and near-by receipts sold at 30c to 
50c per %-bushel basket for 
specked and damaged less. 

APPLES — Considerabie 
ccming in. Boxed lots not wanted unless 
fancy, suitable for stands. Lots in bar- 
rels at from $1 to $1.25 for poor to fair, 
$1.50@2.00 for good to choice and $2.25@2.50 
for fancy varieties. Home-grown sold 


clings— 


home-grown 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, AUGUST 1, 1900. 











|» ose from wagons at 25c to 50e per bushel 











fancy large at 75c@$l, and at $2.25 per 

wens © se for hand-picked maidenblush. 
barrels sweet at $1.25, 10 maiden- 

nen al 5 welthy at $2.50. 

PLUMS—Wild goose at 40c per %-bushel 
basket; Chickasaw and common varieties 
| neste ted at 20@2%5c per %-bushel basket 
for sound—soft and leaking unsalable. 
| Damsons at 60c per %-bushel basket for 
| choice, and blue plums at 25c per 4-bushel 
basket 

Pears—Firm A car load Florida Le 
Conte sold at $2.50 per barrel crate. Other 
Southern Le Conte at 35@40c per %4-bushel 
box and Sc per bushel box Near-by 
common varieties quotable at 20@25ec, and 
sugar pears at 40@50c per %-bushel bas- 
ket 

GRAPES—Dull Arkansas receipts in 
four-basket erates at 60@65c per crate for 
Mcore’s early and 50c for Hartford and 
Ives; flat boxes Hartford and Ives 
at 2%« and 6-basket crates Delaware 


open baskets selling at 3c per pound loose. 

BLACKBERRIES—Scarcer and higher. 

| Sales at 40c to 70e for 3-gallon tray loose. 

CRAB APPLES—Dull; not 
yet, and no price quotable 

POTATOES—Home-grown 
ranged loose from farmers’ 


wanted as 
| 
Ohio 
wagons at 20@ 


early 


| 23 per bushel, fancy bluff stock bringing 
| more 
| ONIONS—Quiet and unchanged. Sales: 
Yellow—% and 36 sacks at 35c, 12 at 30c; 
red—20 sacks at 38c, 20 and 16 and 15 sacks 
| at 40c, 51 at 4ic, 50 and 25 at 42c. 

EGGS—In fair demand and steady at 
9%, loss off, for good run. Held, heated 


and doubtful lots 1@2c per dozen less. 
BUTTER—Steady; firm on all descrip- 
tions save creamery extra—that was easy 


in price, being plentiful and in only fair 
request. Creamery Extra, 19¢; firsts, 
17%c; seconds, léc. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
léc; firsts, 15c. Dairy—Extra lic; firsts, 
ld4c. Grease, 4@4%c. Country—Choice, 
12%c; poor to fair, @lle. The above 


figures are for round lots—1@2ec per pound 
more is charged in a small way. 
CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at lic, 
singles at ll%c, Y. A. at lic; New York, 
10%c; Limburger, 10@10%c; Swiss, old, 15@ 
léc, new, 12@13c; brick, 10%@llic. 
LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, 
age receipts, 8c. Old turkeys, 
receipts 5@6c; young turkeys, 18@20c. 
Ducks, 6c; spring ducks, large, 7c, aeeeog 
pi Geese, 3c; spring geese, large, 6% 
Live pigeons iat 


Te; 
aver- 
average 





5 pounds or less, 5c. 
per dozen, 6c 

SORGHU M—Good to prime at 16@'8c per 
gallon. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2.23@2.25—screened 5c per bushel less. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@lic; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%4c, and in cans %@ic per 
pound higher. 


squabs, 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The run was a moderate one, 
that characterized the opening of the 
week, and an auction during the fore- 
noon sufficed to dispose of the majority of 
offerirgs. There was little change in the 
situation from last week; the good desir- 
able class of drivers, coach horses and 
chunks were in earnest demand for the 
export and Eastern trade, and there was 
a favorable inquiry for the smooth-made 
offerings of small horses for the Southern 
demand, but the tall, leggy, thin chunks, 
aged and rough horses, without a distinct 
classification, were slow and hard to ne- 
gotiate satisfactorily. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$130 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$90; choice to extra, $100 to $130. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $60. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—The market closed slow last 
week, but there were no hold-overs. The 
opening of the present week was on the 
same basis, with a supply of about 100 
head of fresh arrivals on hand. The offer- 
ings included some very good qualities 
mules, but none were big or extra heavy. 
Dealers showed less urgency than lately 
in the inquiries, and the initial transac- 
tions were small, and did not forecast the 
trend of the trade. Eastern orders during 
the last week have not been as active as 
previously, and this fact has given a 
quieting influence to the local demand. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 
14 hands, extreme range.... 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 
14% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 45 00 to 


z 
2 


_8ssssss2 





15 hands, extreme range ... 57.5610 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60.00 to 
15% hands, extreme range.. 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 
16% anon 


SRAKSRR 


16 to extreme 


& 
. 





125.00 

Bulk of sales” represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 








BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 





Boston, Mass., July 27.—The ‘“‘Commer- 
cial Bulletin,’ in its review of the 
market to-morrow, will say: 

“Not for five months has there been 
such activity in the wool trade or such 
sales, though they seem small when com- 
pared with the booming weeks of last 
year. The advance in wool last week is 
fully maintained, and quotations on fine 
medium grades are fully 2c the scoured 
pound higher than on July 1. There have 
been heavy purchases by Boston in the 
West this week, the American Woolen 
Company has been buying here, and the 
opening of new lightweight cloths on 
Monday is expected to restore normal ac- 
tivity in the trade. 


wool 





FULTZ WHEAT WANTED.—Can any 
of the RURAL WORLD readers inform 
me where I can obtain pure, clean blue 
stem Fultz seed wheat? 

Cedar Co., Mo. W. H. CURL. 

Chas. E. Prunty, of this city, a reliable 
seedsman of many years’ experience, 
whose advertisement will be found in an- 
other column, can probably furnish Fultz 
seed wheat. 


COW PEAS AND OATS.—I have a 
patch of cow peas and oats that I sowed 
about June 15 for pasture. Will some one 
tell me when will be the proper time to 
begin pasturing? 


Monroe Co., Mo. V. R. SINDOW. 











SORGHUM SYRUP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The com- 
munication in a recent issue, from G. H. 
Turner, in regard to the manufacture of 
syrup from sorghum, is of interest; but 
when the average reader of your valuable 
paper gets a copy of the price list of the 
machinery mentioned I fear he will at 
once conclude that sorghum manufacture 
is not a pleasant subject to discuss, espe- 
cially if he does not possess a pretty “fat” 
bank account. 

I have used the machinery mentioned 
and it is very good. If I were preparing 
to repeat my experience in the manufac- 
ture of thousands upon thousands of gal- 
lons of sorghum syrup I would not in- 
vest in that machinery, especially if I 
were desirous of operating on a compara- 
tively small scale, say 100 to 300 gallons 
per day. 

MILL LOCATION.—First, select a prop- 
er location for your mill. If you have a 
side hill location, so you can set your 
press on the top, and let the pressed juice 
run to your evaporator, it wil: save much 
time and labor; but you must have an 
unlimited supply of water almost imme- 
diately at hand. 

THE PROCESS.—Supply yourself with 
a number of strong tubs. Iron-bound 
whisky barrels, sawed in two in the mid- 
dle, make good ones of about the right 
size for a plant of the size named. Run 
the juice at the press through a filter of 
clean straw or prairie hay. A small tight 
box or tub holding a gallon or two, with 
an outlet at bottom, into the tank (or 
a trough leading to the tank at the heater, 
if on a side hill) is all right. Wooden 
eaves-troughs make good conveyors, if 
you need them. Change your straw filter 
every 12 hours and never use same straw 
the second time. 

CLEANLINESS.—If you do not locate 
on a side hill you must dip your juice up 
into tank at the heater. Do not use a 
pump. It is too much trouble to keep 
pipes and valves clean and sweet. Use tin 
or galvanized iron buckets, as they are 
lighter, drip less and are much more eas- 
ily kept clean and sweet. Wash convey- 
ors thoroughly every night when you quit 
work, putting a little common baking soda 
in the last water, and also use this in 
cleaning tubs and buckets. Lime water 
will answer same purpose. Remember 
that no amount of the most expensive 
machinery will insure good syrup, with- 
out cleanliness, and absolute absence of 
old soured particles of pulp, or yester- 
day's juice. 

You must have at least two pans, a 
heater and an evaporator, to secure even 
fairly favorable results, Set your heater 
just back of, and a little above your 
evaporator, so as to utilize the waste 
heat from the evaporator, and allow the 
juice to run from this into the evaporator. 
Let your heater and evaporator both ex- 
tend over the arch, making a space of six 
or eight inches on both sides, cool enough 
so it never will boil there, thus allowing 
the scum to settle, so it can be conven- 
iently removed with skimmer. 

At first fill both the heater and the 
evaporator, with four or five inches or 
raw juice, build a slow fire and heat grad- 
ually till that in evaporator is thoroughly 
skimmed, and until that in the heater has 
boiled and thrown up first heavy green 
scum; then draw clarified or well 
skimmed juice in heater into the evapora- 
tor and fill heater again with raw juice. 
Continue to draw clarified or well 
skimmed juice into the evaporator until 
you have enough for a “batch.’’ Do not 
try to handle too much at once. Small 
batches will give better and more satis- 
factory results. Experience will tell you 
how much to handle at once, and the 
juice will vary greatly in richness, re- 
quiring less or more in quantity to make 
a batch of syrup. Experience will teach 
your eyes, ears and nose to tell you when 
your syrup is done. A good heavy syrup 
will rope or drop in beads from the edge 
of the skimmer. 





Do not engage in this business at all, 
expecting to make a success of it, unless | 
you can school yourself to follow the re- 
quired routine hour after hour, day after 
day, and week after week, and above all, 
unless you can concentrate every energy | 
and an undivided attention to every batch | 
at the finishing point. One-half minute 
then may ruin all. 

Don't build arch Get | 
your fire as close to your pan as possible 
and rush it after you once get started. 
You cannot evaporate the juice too rapid- 
ly. A quick fire with dry wood (old rails, 
if dry, make ideal fuel) you must have 
for good results. 

Stir constantly just at finishing point, 
with skimmer or a wooden hoe, and take 
extra pains if very heavy syrup is want- | 
ed. 

The very instant syrup is done have an | 
assistant check the fire with water and 
draw syrup out of the pan as quickly as | 
possible, and if you cool by lifting it with 
a dipper and letting it fall back into the | 
tub, all the better. Do not put in the bar- | 
rel until quite cool. | 

Draw the clarified juice from heater into | 
evaporator, fill heater with raw juice, stir | 
up the fire, and in ten minutes you are | 
whooping it up again as usual. 

IT IS HARD WORK.—Yes, it is hard 
work and no mistake, but everything 
must move with such a bustle and rush 
you forget you are tired. At night, if 
you have a tight shed that will turn rain 
you can leave the evaporator filled with 
clarified juice to start on in the morning, 
but you must draw it off and wash heater, 
evaporator and all thoroughly in the 
morning, removing any sediment that 
may stick to bottom of evaporator, by 
scraping if necessary. 

STORING CANE.—Good sound ripe 
cane, if handled when perfectly dry may 
be put in piles as high as the shoulders 
or thereabouts, and will keep for weeks, 
especially if the ends be protected from 
sun and rain by covering them with a 
good coat of the crushed cane. I never 
made better syrup than was made from 
cane that had been cut and set under a 
shed for over four weeks. 

THE SOIL.—It is impossible to make 
good syrup from cane grown on heavy 
flat land, or land on which green manure 
has been spread. Dry, rolling, sandy land 
is much the best, and it must be poor land 
indeed if it needs fertilizing to grow a 
crop of cane; and the longer you grow 
your cane on the same land, the better 
syrup you will get. 

Mr. Editor, this article is much longer 
than I intended at first, and I have but 
touched the high points, as it were, in 
treating of the manufacture of syrup 
without describing the machinery at all. 
If this shall be considered of interest I 
will describe evaporator fully in another 


article. SHELBY. 
Shelbina, Mo., July 13, 1900, 
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AN ARIZONA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I came to 
Arizona in 1872 and have lived here ever 
since. I have been engaged in various 
lines of industry—prospecting in mining, 
assaying quartz, milling, farming and 
stock raising. This is truly a wonderful 
mining country; gold, silver, copper, lead 
and many other metals are in abundance. 

There are ancient ruins scattered all 
over the country, showing that this coun- 
try, about 2,000 years ago, was populated 
by a lot of people who followed farming 
and stock raising. Many times, as I ex- 
amined these ruins of forts, dwellings 
and stone corrals, I have wondered who 
made these buildings and why they left 
this country. At that time tuere evident- 
ly were warlike tribes in the mountains, 
who made raids into the valleys and car- 
ried off the products of the agriculturists. 

THE CAUSE of the latter leaving, in 
my opinion, is being repeated at the pres- 
ent time. They had as large and well 
constructed irrigating canals then, as we 
have now. When I came here in May, 
‘72, a large portion of our territory was 
overrun with hostile Indians, and there 
were very few cattle here. The beds of all 
the creeks were covered with brush, lots 
of grass every place. The surface of the 
ground was so soft when dry, that a horse 
would sink two to four inches every step. 
Now a horse walking on the same ground 
sinks from one-half to one inch. From 
1885 to 1894 this country was overstocked 
with cattle, The cattle ate the grass, and 
the brush, killing it out along the streams. 
They made trails all over the country, 
especially leading from the grass range 
to water, tramping the surface of the 
ground down solid. When rain storms 
came, the water followed those trails 
and cut great ditches. These ditches led 
the water to the streams, making im- 
mense rivers of them in a few hours. The 
brush being killed out the water washed 
the land away, cutting great ugly gulches, 
10 to 20 feet deep in some places, washing 
away 5 to 16 acres of rich bottom land in 
a patch. In Northern Arizona the agri- 
cultural valleys are nearly all cut up in 


this manner.. Hundreds of farms that 
were once productive are now really 
worthless. 


At this time we must irrigate or get no 
crop. Many springs and creeks have gone 
dry. The rocks and sand that were 
washed down from the mountains have 
filled the beds of the large streams. When 
heavy storms come the water spreads out 
over the valleys. Think of a river five 
miles wide during a storm; and at this 
time there are places in its channels where 
one could not get a drink of water. There 
are some valleys that are irrigated with 
canals and ditches, some of which, at 
this time, have not one-tenth the water 
necessary to. irrigate the land properly. 
In this valley at Juniper the water has 
lowered in the ground about six feet in 
the last two years. Regarding storage 
reservoirs, I did think several years ago 
that they would be a grand success. Had 
reservoirs been constructed ten years ago 
here in Northern Arizona and hundreds 
of agriculturists made homes, at this time 
they would not have a gallon of water, 
their trees would all be dead, and they 
would have to leave and mourn their 
sad loss. 

The Santa Fe Company constructed a 
dam at a cost of about $180,000 near Se- 
ligman, 35 miles from here, about four 
years ago. It is favorably located with a 
good watershed, but so far it has not been 
of any practical value to them. 

It does seem as if many of the farmers 
would have to try mining or leave the 
country. At present there are but few 
cattle on the range, but lots of range. 

HORSES.—Yes, if you want horses here 
is the place to get them very cheap, % 
to $30 each, whole bands at about $10 each. 
If you have money to invest buy range 
horses; yes, go into the horse raising busi- 
ness. Get good stallions and jacks. It 
will be a very profitable industry, as one 
can get lots of range for them. 

SHEEP.—There are lots of sheep here, 
in lots of say 4,000 to 40,000. They 
herded in bands of about 2,000 each. One 
herds 2,000 sheep. Just now many 
sheep men are having a very 
rious time with their flocks, 
searce and the grass so dry. 

A RAILROAD IN PROSPECT.—It is 35 
miles to a railroad. We have a prospect 
of a railroad here in the near future. It 
will start at Seligman and run to Juniper, 
then to the Hillside mine and on south 
through the mining districts, and west to 
San Diego, Cal. This road will open up 
a very rich mining country. If one wishes 


are 


se- 
water is so 


| to invest in mines now is the time to get 
mines very cheap, and one can work his 


mines to advantage when the railroad 
is constructed. This railroad will be built 
by the Santa Fe Company. They sent a 
mining expert to examine the mines to 
} ascertain if their mineral wealth would 
justify the construction of the road, and 
his report was favorable. There is now 
a corps of engineers surveying the route, 
and grading will commence this fall. 
W. H. WILLISCRAFT. 


Yavapai Co., Ariz. 
SMALL ITEMS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The use of a 
thickly sown, hardy field crop as a nurse 


crop for a more delicate starter (as oats 
in alfalfa) is nearly always a detriment. 
But the value of a slightly thinned grove 
for the planting of younger and some- 
times better trees is no myth. I carried 
home from the woods June 20, seven little 
black walnut trees and planted them. The 
hot, dry weather has continued, but they 
are living. They are shaded about two- 
thirds of the day by some cotton-wood 
trees. A greater per cent of them grow 
straight without cutting back when so 
surrounded. I find mid-summer a good 
time to transplant small trees—fruit trees 
included—when the weather and situation 
are both suitable. The poorest time to 
transplant trees is when the leaves first 
appear, as the foliage is tender and the 
vitality of the tree diminishes 

The best time to plant corn and potatoes 
is as soon as the season permits, whether 
in the morning or in the evening. Each 
pair of nights has a day between them. 
The phases of the moon are subject to 
the same consideration and are even less 


significant. G. W. KILLOUGH. 
Sedgwick, Co., Kan. 
M’CORMICK VICTORIOUS 1N 
FRANCE. 


The McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. 
of Chicago has just received word from 
Paris that the Gold Medal and 200 francs, 
the single highest award for binders, was 
won by the McCozmick Machines at the 
field trial at Coulommiers on July 19, 


against all comers. ‘nis is the greatest 
and most important trial held in France 
during the Exposition year. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 1900. 





Columbia, Mo., July 20th, 190v, 

The State Board of Agriculture will hold 
institute meetings at the places and upon 
dates given below. From the great num- 
ber of applications for these meetings the 
Executive Committee, through sub-com- 
mittees named for that purpose, have se- 
lected the locations. We sincerely regret 
that under the conditions we could not 
make satisfactory answer to a number of 
applications signed by many farmers and 
indicating an intense interest in the work. 

Upon order of the Executive Committee 
speakers were selected for institute work 
and the following subjects will be dis- 
cussed: 

Col. G. W. Waters will attend all the 
meetings and will lecture on “Agricul- 
tural Education,” ‘Soil Fertility’ and 
“Pure Foods." After Dr. Waters leaves 
the force he will lecture on “‘Agricultural 
Education” and “Cattle Feeding." 

Dr. Paul Schweitzer, Experiment S8ta- 
tion Chemist, will attend the meeting 
from Lawson to Richland inclusive and 


will lecture on “Soil Fertility and Pure 
Foods." 
Prof. J. C. Whitten, Professor of Horti- 


culture, State University, will be at the 
meetings in North Missouri and will dis- 
cuss “Commercial and Home Orchards,” 
“Insect Pests and Plant Diseases.” 

Dr. H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College, will attend the meetings 
from Laddonia to Richmond inclusive and 


talk on “Cattle Feeding’’ and “Clover 
and Cow Peas." 
Dr. D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian, 


will be at all the meetings and has select- 
ed as a special subject the “Horse's 
Foot.”” In addition he will talk on the 
“Diseases of Live Stock.” 

Hon. N. F. Murray, President State 
Horticultural Society, will attend all the 
meetings in South Missouri and talk on 
“Commercial Orchards,”” “The Home 
Orchard and Floriculture.” 

Prof. J. M. Stedman, entomologist to the 
Experiment Station, will attend all meet- 
ings in South Missouri and lecture on “In- 
jurious Insects” and the “‘Manner of Con- 
troling Them.” 

Dr. R. H. Jesse, President of the State 
University; Hon. W. T. Carrington, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and 
Pres. John R. Kirk, of the Kirksville 
Normal, will each attend such meetings 
as their respective duties will permit and 
discuss such subjects as “Industrial Edu- 
cation,” “Agriculture and the Common 
Schools,’’ and “How to Improve our Ru- 
ral Schools." Sufficient notice will be 
given of the meetings to be attended by 
these eminent educators. 

J. R. RIPPEY, 
Secretary. 


LOCATION AND DATE OF MEETINGS. 














BMGROMED saavedsicessoveccsdacces August 20-21 
Wellsville ...cccccccccecsecveceee August 21-22 
Big Creek Grange.............. August 22-23 
MOT occcnnenceesonsus boecdatecdes August 23-24 
WHIRAE ics scdosepcccsscccevcceee August 24-25 
APTUOGEL padbates.. wi cpecdcesnsces August 27-28 
BEARGMR cicercccssccscccccesscces August 28-29 
BOOTED cici cians od dae cceceees out August 29-30 
MCN | snap hes osctese cs cacceccecs August 30-31 
PRR, chaveccenedevesers Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
MT MGUUMEE Rhdvch ede sci ccavercene September 3-4 
Breckenridge ................+ September 4-5 
MOORE, . dallne ci vecectecccccseed September 5-6 
IT Badivecy occeseccsebat September 6-7 
I hin be ccc ccccccocctens September 7-8 
ROO kcnshscgeescce. :asepee September 10-11 
ORE Sotbsenee -cccccqnad September’ 11-12 
ET RES ah iece pcocccunsad September 13-14 
GIN ao dnd > Osco cvecccspses September 14-15 
QAP, asbeveccosetcssavecs September 17-18 
Neosho .......... ..September 18-19 
Pierce City ....... .September 19-20 
Lebanon .. .September 20-21 
Richland -September 21-22 
Hobson ....:.. .September 24-25 


Washington 
Farmington 
Perryville 
Jackson .. 
Charleston 
Neeleyville . 
Birch Tree 


-September 25-26 
.September 26-27 
.September 28-29 
. October 1-2 


. October 5-6 
Willow Springs October 8-9 
Mountain Grove ................October 9-10 
Seymour Pee TTY: “October 10-11 
ENUIE  Rdoucacvts! bes ebasened October 11-12 
Humansville .........  .secesee October 12-13 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Four short stories, the beginning of one 
serial, and the concluding chapters of an- 
other give the August ‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal” claim to the title of Midsummer 
Story Number. There are besides upward 
of thirty other features: ‘College Girls’ 
Larks and Pranks,” “The Haunted 
Houses of New England,” “My Summer 
with Some Chipmunks,” “A Missionary 
in the Great West,” by Rev. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, “‘How a Girl Can Work Her 
Way Through College,” ‘Conversation 
and Good Form in Public Places,” etc. 
Pictorially the August Journal is made 
ususually sumptuous by the work of nine 
illustrators and by innumerable photo- 
graphs. “Through Picturesque America” 
will command particular attention, and 
Howard Chandler Christy’s “American 
Girl in Society” is another notable artis- 
tic feature. A waltz, “Golden Poppies,” 
is attuned to the siumberous summer 
days and is exceedingly pretty. From 
cover to cover the August Journal is en- 
tertain!ng and attractive. By The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. One 
doilar a year; ten cents a copy. 

China and all things Chinese are sure 
for a time to be of engrossing interest 
to the general reader. This demand is 
most admirably met by “Cram’s Maga- 
zine’ for July, wherein an article, the 
first of a regular series by Editor Clare, 
gives a resume of the history leading up 
to the present difficulties, and another 
generally descriptive of present conditions 
around Pekin and along the Peitto, ‘‘Chi- 
na and the New Seat of War,” by Victor 
Kenyon. 

To these important presentations of the 
news of a present center of world-news, 
are added such valuable articles as “‘Paris 
and Its Fair,” by Spencer Townsend, 
“Mark Hanna and his Convention,” by A. 
Logan, the “Anglo-Boer War’ and “The 
Philippine Insurrection’ (both historical 
resumes for the month), by Editor Clare 
and “Our Foreign Trade,” by Prof. C. E. 
Allen. Truly, with its other riches, its 
departments, and its wealth of illustra- 
tions, a wonderfully rich offering for a 
single month. 

With characteristic initiative, the edi- 
tors of “‘Ainslee’s Magazine’ devote the 
August number to the younger writers of 
American fiction. Those represented are 
Stephen Crane, Harry Stillwell Edwards, 
Brand Whitlock, John D. Barry and Eu- 
gene Wood. Stephen Crane’s “The Kick- 
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WE WANT 10,000 CORN HUSKERS 


It contains 12 pairs of 8-oz Canton Flanne! \;; 
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epoch-making achievement in 
magazine literature. 
at its table of contents serves to justify 


by Harriett Prescott Spofford, 


lace Dunbar Vincent. 


Charles Grunwald, 
Walter Russell, 


and perplexing forms. 


a battle story, and the 


vivid picture of the bloody field which he 


ust convince the reader 


anew that American literature has cause 
for regret in the untimely end of this 
Harry Stillwell Edwards’ 


“The 
illy Williams,” is a de- 


lightfully humorous story of the South. 


whom we have known 


only for his strong political stories, in 
“The Old House Across The Way,” offers 
a most moving and tender tale. 
Barry's “At the Shrine of the Idol,” 


John D. 
is a 
f literary art. The read- 
be piqued to know just 
English author is the 
y interesting story. Eu- 
strong and natural as 


ever in a mining center story called “That 
Laura Hornbaker.” 
Ainslee’s for August contains some captt- 
vating fiction, while the special articles 
in it are of the usual distinction. 
Plague of Flies,” and “The Defense of 


Altogether 


“The 


lyric by Bliss Carman 


and a jolly ballad by Holman F. Day are 
the most notable verse contributions to 


The brilliant August number of “Frank 


Monthly,”” which is the 


regular Midsummer Fiction Number of 
may fairly be called an 


ten-cent 
A summary glance 


in a single number are 


included stories by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
A. Conan Doyle, Mary E. Wilkins, Edgar 
Alix John, Marietto Holly (‘‘Jo- 
siah Allen's Wife’’), and R. K. Munkitt- 
illustrated articles by the Infanta 


Captain Robert E. Lee, 
B. Rankin; and poems 
Edith M. 
Minturn Peck, Ethel 


Stanton, William Hamil- 
ton Hayne, Madison Cawein, Henry Tyr- 
Sulloch- Williams, 
Farrell Greene, 
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Whatever the conditions of the weath- 


congenial or otherwise, 
will have the ills that 
It is in the changes of 


temperature that rheumatism and neural- 
gia develop to their worst forms. 


In like 
and Lumbago come in 
Sprains 
ness and stiffness also 
men for business, but 
Jacobs Oil is always 


handy and always ready to meet ail these 
ills with the surety of a prompt and per- 


SEED WHEAT. 





About this date, farmers are studying 


had best do for their 
seed wheat; a good 
this year, but a new 
for seed is desired as a 


had brought good results this 
It is important that the seed to 
be planted should be from acclimated 
stock, both as to soil and latitude, and to 
get good seed at a fair price is the prob- 


that communication be 


at once opened with a seedsman who has 
personal experience 
matter; whose business has been squarely 
conducted (one who has a reputation to 


in this 


rm of years, and it is 
nd of seed wheat can be 


reached by addressing Chas. E. Prunty, 


d Market streets, St. 


8. E. MO.—The corn on 
fully an average crop, 


but low land corn is drowned out, there 
being too much rain in June. 


H. L. ROHLFING. 
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H. P. BROWN. 


MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
and oats are splendid and yielding well. 
The corn and potato crops are the best 


S not yielding very well. 


The weather is bad for harvesting it and 
it is overripe. 
July 28. 


W. C. HOWELL. 
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EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE 


“Among the Ozarks,” 


The Land of the Big Red Apples. 


Is an attractive and interesting book. 

handsomely illustrated with views of 

South Missouri scenery, including the 

famous Olden fruit farm 000 acres 

in Howell county. It pertains to fruit 

raising In pened nape fruit belt of Amer- 
sou 


to fruit growers. but to 
and home seeker looking for a farm and 
a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
giving detailed information relative to 
ng mining region of Northern Arkan- 
by experts to be the rich- 

est ‘zine and lead mining “district in the 
world. This district, practically made 
veloped, offers investors opportun- 
ity of a Wy erage bl pamphiets will 
be mailed f. Add 


J. E. LockWO0D, Kansas City, Mo. 














@wecsnee 


A Better 
Newspaper 


If you wish to know 
what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
FREPUBLIC 
SSS 


OF 8ST. LOUIS 
For one year. It will! 


¢ pay you a on . 


—S———— 


VICTOR CANE MILL. 








This is a leading mill in all States 
where either sorgo or sugar canes are 
grown. It has been awarded first pre- 
mium over all competitors at 51 state 
fairs and the grand medal at the Centen- 
nial. Number sold exceeds 25,000. It has 
great strength, 
parts. 
lined. 
true. 


is adjustable in all its 
Shafts are wrought iron; boxes 
Shafts and rolls are all turned 





Made in sizes from light one-horse wit 
weighing 400 Ibs. to heavy f . 
weighing 1,850 Ibs. Great Western mill 's 
made by same factory and is a satisficr. 
This latter made in five sizes. ial 
Send for large ca giving pees 
points and further partiousrs, also | 
elu Pe line of sorghum aan ne daress 
cludin ns, ors, etc. 

A. J. “onild & “oon 30 209 and 21i Market 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE FARMER'S INVENTORY. 





All successful business men annually in- 
voice their stock; they are not simply sat- 
isfied with a bank account which shows 
that they are growing in financial 
strength; but the stock on hand is gone 
over that just what is on hand may be 
known and also what is its present value, 
whether it has advanced or depreciated, 
whether certain classes of stock are ready 
or slow sale and all like considerations 
that the yearly inventory reveals to the 
thorough-going business man. 

The farmer usually knows how many 
head of horses, cattle, sheep and pigs are 
on the farm and can closely estimate the 
bushels of wheat, oats or corn and the 
quantity of timothy, but these are not the 
most valuable facts that an involee on the 
farm should disclose. But rather, how 
many acres have been required to sustain 
a given number of cows, sheep or pigs. 
What are the yields per acre, what the 
profitableness of certain kinds of grain, 
what the farm knowledge gained from 
the experiment patch, what has a well 
systematized. crop rotation done for the 
farm, what has the flock of hens done to- 
wards lessening the cash outlay for house- 
hold expenses, what has the garden paid, 
what has been the actual amount paid in 
cash or trade for family expenses, what 
have been ineurred for farm 
machinery and repairs, are there unneces- 
sary fences on the farm, what disposition 
made of manure, and like 
questions should, in a manner, be an- 
swered as the season’s harvest reveals 
the contents of storehouse and barn. 

When the merchant has completed his 
inventory he immediately prepares for the 
new stock and its sale, though he may 
give the impression of doing little; if he is 
to enlarge his business he is at work; so 
the farmer known by his thrift and fine 
farm is now, when harvesting his crop, 
planning by the Nght of his own experi- 
and by gaining knowledge from 
those of other farmers preparing for the 
crops of another season. The history of 
yield always reveals that the 
was studied, the seed carefully se- 
lected and the most intelligent cultivation 
given. If the inventory the farmer makes 
shows where mistakes have been made as 
well as successes scored it is accomplish- 
ing its purpose. 


expenses 
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excessive 
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LABOR BUREAU’S SURPLUS 
SHIPMENT FIGURES. 


THE 





Hon. Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Dear Sir—This Bureau is in receipt of 
a marked copy of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, which contains some criticism 
of the “Surplus Shipment Map” prepared 
by this Bureau and now in press, from 
which we are convinced that you do not 
understand the facts which said map pur- 
ports to show. 
The title of said map reads: “State 
Labor Commissioner’s Official Map of 
Missouri, Showing the Surplus Commodi- 
“es Shipped from Each County During 
1899."" We do not undertake to show the 
\l production of such commodities, nei- 
ther do we pretend to say that such com- 
modities were shipped out of the State. 
This office receives reports of all the ship- 
ments of whatever kind made by every 
railroad, express and boat company from 
\l of their stations within Missouri, and 
we have the personal assurance of the 
road auditors and express superin- 
dents that the reports furnished us are 

mplete and accurate as it is possi- 

vr them to make. The amounts of 

ommodities we credit to the several 
Ss represent the aggregate of said 
ts for such counties, and the sum- 
from which you quote and about 
1 you take exception, represents the 
tal of such county shipments and is 
Precisely as reported to us—with this ex- 
we do not show any shipments 
m St. Louis, Kansas City or St. Jo- 
“eph, for the reason that most of such are 


a pments, received from other points. 
Ve 


tot 





whicl 





fr 





tion of certain grains in Missouri, 





ments 


are simply guess-work, 





Zlegate 


of their statements. 


_hote your remarks relative to the 
‘owing made by the U. 8S. Department 
' Agriculture of the production and dis- 


i beg to remind you of a fact of which 
are doubtless aware—that said state- 
being 
Suesses or approximations made by one 
in each township, and are not relia- 
‘n any sense. From what we know 
he personnel of the corps of “‘cor- 
ondents” of said department we do 
attach much importance to the ag- 
Some of 


SPECIAL OFFER. 





While the regular subscription price for 
the RURAL WORLD will remain at one 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double our present circulation for the 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 
scribers to renew their subscriptions by 
sending the name of a NEW subscriber 
with their own for one doliar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. 


Two NEW sub- 


scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 
is below the actual cosc of the puper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall Se ex.end- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900. 





them are, no doubt, men of judgment who 
aim to be accurate; others lack both 
judgment and accuracy—at best their 
statements are only guesses. 

As before stated, we claim to show only 
the productions actually shipped from 
each county by rail or boat—not what was 
marketed and consumed within the coun- 
ty. Very truly, 

THOS. P. RIXEY, Commis#ioner,. 

Jefferson City, Mo., July 30. 

The writer of the article referred to by 
Mr. Rixey in the foregoing letter, which 
was published in the RURAL WORLD of 


July 25, may “‘not understand the facts 
which said map purports to show.” In 
fact it was frankly stated in the be- 


ginning of the article that “just what is 
meant by ‘surplus products’ we do not 
understand.”” Our comments were based 
on what had appeared in the daily papers 
the map shortly to ap- 
came from Jef- 


in reference to 


statement, which we published in full in 
our July 25 issue, occurs the following de- 
scription of the map: “Besides showing 
the productions of all kinds marketed by 
every county in the state during 1899, a 
classified summary of the state’s total 
productions and their value, a table of ag- 
gregate values of all productions by 
counties * * * this map * * * is one 
of the best expositions of Missouri's pro- 
ductions, resources, wealth and material 
progress ever published."’ That is surely 
a strong and sweeping statement, and if 
a true description of the map it must be 
something that a searcher after facts 
could tie to with a feeling that he had 
found ‘em. But evidently the statement 
which has been widely published in and 
out of the state as an announcement of 
the map which was soon to issue from 
the press was too strongly worded (prob- 
ably the fault of a reporter with a too 
vivid imagination), for Mr. Rixey says 
in the foregoing letter ‘“‘We do not under- 
take to show the total production of such 
commodities.’ 

It appears, then, that the map will not 
show a classified summary of the state's 
total productions and their value, but is 
merely a compiliation of figures showing 
how much of Missouri products has been 
handled by the various transportation 
companies. It does not pretend to show 
that “such commodities are shipped out 
of the state,” and it does not pretend to 
show, so far as we can see, whether a 
goodly portion of the business represented 
in these figures is of shipments from one 
county to another or even from one sta- 
tion to another within the same county. 
This being the case the map can not be so 
valuable an exposition of Missouri's pro- 
auctions, resources, wealth and material 


expect from this advanced description al- 


lished.” 


it was wholly unnecessary for Mr. Rixey 
to have pursued the matter farther by 
attempting to discredit the figures of the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. It 
would seem to have been sufficient for 
Mr. Rixey to have shown that our criti- 
cism on his figures were due to our not 
understanding “the facts which said map 
purports to show,” It is a matter of some 
astonishment, however, that a man oc- 
cupying the position that Mr. Rixey does 
should in a letter addressed as is his, 
make the assertions that he does relative 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 





peer...As this statement “4 ruin any field for either meadow or pas- 
ferson City we assumed that it was n- ical: took’ clte thee ‘Gnsan: Wak tare 
spired” and therefore correct. In this 


progress as one would naturally be led to 
though it may be the best “ever pub- 


But having frankly admitted the limita- 
tions of the figures presented on the map, 


Probably he is not aware of the fact that 
the Honorable Norman J. Colman was for 
four years at the head of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and therefore 
could hardly be expected to accept Mr. 
Rixey's statement that it is “a fact of 
which you are doubtless aware—that said 
statements are simply guess work, being 
guesses or approximations made by one 
man in each township and are not relia- 
ble in any sense."’ Mr. Rixey has shown 
such a lack of knowledge as to the con- 
duct of the statistical division of the U. 
8. Department of Agriculture that it is 
hardly worth while to say anything 
farther, except to say that the figures of a 
department that are accepted by the com- 
mercial world as being the most reliable 
obtainable can hardly be brushed away 
by Mr. Rixey's assertion that they are 
simply guess work and are not reliable in 
any sense. 

Now as to the reliability of the 
Labor Bureau's figures, we applied a 
test in the article of July 25, which Mr. 
Rixey ignores, by asserting that while he 
credits the state with a milk surplus of 
only 642,757 gallons, that much and 1,000,- 
000 gallons more were shipped during the 
last year from Missouri counties into 8t. 
Louis alone. Does Mr. Rixey dispute our 
statement? If not do not these shipments 
of milk come under the head of “‘produc- 
tions actually shipped from each county 
by rail or boat?” 

THAT PURE SEED QUESTION, 
Editor .RURAL WORLD: Mr, F. W. 
Maas, in the RURAL WORLD of July % 
criticises my little squib on Pure Seed. 
He throws all the blame on the farmers 
and says they have the remedy in their 
hands, which is true, but not on the 
line he suggests. His remedy is for the 
farmer to buy only high priced seed from 
reliable’ dealers. Mr. Maas may be one 
of those reliable dealers; it is my guess 
that he is; there are some, but the crop is 
short. The demand exceeds the supply. 
How shall we know a “reliable’’ dealer 
when we find him? How many of them 
know what they are selling, and will tell 
their customers, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, what per cent of the seed is 
pure, what per cent of pure seed will 
grow, just what kind of weed seed and 
‘how much is in each grade of seed offered 
for sale, ete., etc.? 

How many of them will guarantee their 
highest priced seed to be absolutely pure? 
1 have found by experience that the 
price is no guarantee of the quality of 
For example: A sample of red 
clover seed from the stock of a “reliable” 
dealer, who claimed that it was pure be- 
cause he had recleaned it, and was sell- 
ing at the price of pure seed, upon being 
examined under a magnifying glass 
showed enough ‘‘buck” plantain seed in it 
to produce two or three stalks of plantain 
to every square yard, which is enough to 


seed. 


bear and simply advise Brother Maas and 
all persons interested in pure grass seeds 
to procure from the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., a copy 
of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 111, also the 
Year Book for 1898, and to carefully study 
the grass seed question therein. 

Then Mr. Maas begs the question and 
says the farmer himself grows the cheap 
stuff and sells it to the seedsman who in 
turn sells it to his customers (the farm- 
ers), thus intimating that it goes back 
home like chickens coming home to roost, 
which is true as a class, but not as to in- 
dividuals. Some farmers who have been 
accustomed to weeds all their lives, whose 
fences are invisible most of the year be- 
cause of the weeds, whose horses’ manes 
and tails are never free from cockle burrs, 
and whose hog lots are a wilderness of 
“Jamestown” weeds, might be willing to 
buy that “cheap stuff’ if he knew what 
he was buying, but the average farmer 
never. The farmer who raises and sells 
that “cheap stuff” is the chap I am after 
and I am not very particular as to how I 
hit him; and if a dealer happens to poke 
his head into the ring and gets a biff he'll 
have to take it. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

MOWING MACHINE NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Even if the 
hay season is about over there Is some 
machine work to do, and these items may 
help some one. If you have a journal 
that heats, get a bar of Rising Sun Stove 
Polish, pulverize it fine and add a large 
tablespoon of it to each can of oil. You 
will have no heating if you will do this. 

If a section gets ioose there is no need 
of taking the knife out to fix it. Remove 
the guard over the section by taking out 
the bolt that holds it to the cutter bar, 
set an iron wedge, point down, under the 
disabled section and put in a new rivet or 
tighten the old one with a hammer. The 
wedge makes a good riviting block. 

After several seasons’ use the upper 
part or lip of the guards get worn or 
sprung away from the sections so that 
the machine will not hold short or thin 
stuff long enough to cut it. Take a ham- 
mer and by striking on the upper side of 
the lip, bend it down close to the sections 
like it was when the machine was new. It 
won't take five minutes and you will find 
that the machine will cut much better. 

Ohio. c. D. LYON. 

THE ALTON HORTICULTURAL 8SO- 
CIETY will hold its regular monthly 
meeting August 11, at the home of Mr. 


Wm. Jackson, in Godfrey, Il. 
HANNAH DAVIS, Secretary. 
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NOTES FROM THE FA RM. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: 
thousands of acres of la 
country where the spring ding of grass 
and clover is a failure, in most cases 
these fields will lie until 1902 or 1908 with 
nothing but weeds to covef the soil. 
ADVANCE FIGURING,—We have 10 
acres of land in this shape and we are de- 
termined to grow sometiiing on it that 
will benefit the soil and atthe same time 
pay us at least good wageés for our labor 
on the crop. Three acres 6f the ten were 
disked well on July 26, amd on the next 
two days were plowed fie inches deep 
with a good steel plow that turns a ten- 
inch furrow. I think we flowed it about 
two inches deeper than the disk har- 
row cut it, as in disking We aimed at a 
thorough cutting of the surface soil more 
than at deep work; it is mellow as a gar- 
den and the stubble and short ragweed 
are all hidden. This plot will be sown 
down for a meadow next year; and, should 
the seasop be favorable, We will cut at 
least five tons of hay. New to anticipate 
results, as well as part of the labor to be 
done on the plot, in ordef to see how it 
will pay, we present th f@llowing: 
Dr. 
Self disking (% day at @ per day). .$1.% 
Boy plowing (2 days at $2.90 per day). 5.00 
Four harrowings and one rolling.... 5.00 


There are 
all over the 


WUE sebcdkns weecnsendes csi es 2.00 
. ER ee EE a one e $13. 
Cr. 


Five tons of hay (at $10 per ton)..... $50.00 
We won't sell a pound of hay at less 
than at a rate of $15 per ton. The team 
would be doing absolutely nothing unless 
we put it at this work; the $2 cash for 
seed is our only outlay @xecept in labor, 
and we can see a good profit in the trans- 
action. 

The other seven acres of the 10 men- 
tioned will be disked and @ross disked the 
coming week, This will take about two 
days, then we will go ovef the field with 
either a drag or -rolier Which -will take 
another day. 

The land will then lie until about Au- 
gust 30, when it will be again disked over 
once and harrowed with a 48-tooth har- 
row; the roller will follow the harrow and 
about Oct. 1 we will sow rye at the rate of 
a bushel per acre and harrow it in. This 


will take just about one day's work of 
man and team for each acre or in labor 
$17.50. The seed will cost us $3.50, or a 


total of $22 for the expense. Fifteen bush- 
els of rye per acre is but a moderate es- 
timate and it will us—nearly all in 
labor at good prices—about $13 to harvest 
and thresh the crop, and we have 106 
bushels of rye worth on the market here, 
or to feed, 50 cents per bushel. 

To sum up the cash outlay on the rye 
crop we have: 
Seed, 7 bu. at 50c. poh 
Twine, 15 Ibs. at 10.... 
Threshing, 105 bu. at 4c. 


cost 





oe . $9.20 
Some farmer who prides himself upon 
being intensely practical will say “Why 


MUNG dabbedieedeeectane »-h0neseeces 


all that is theory and anticipation,’’ but 
it is no such thing; it is a simple calcula- 
tion made in advance to see whether a 
certain business transaction will pay or 
not. Of course we farmers cannot esti- 
mate results of our prospective operations 
with as great certainty as can a manufac- 
turer, who buys in open market a lot of 
raw material and converts into a finished 
product, for he can tell just how many 
articles can be made from a ton, how 
many dollars the labor will cost him and 
what the articles will sell for in the mar- 
ket and perhaps he has his output sold 
for a stated price in advance. 

The famer knows that it takes him a 
certain number of days to plow one of his 
fields; seed costs so much, fertilizers so 
much, cultivation and harvesting so 
much, but he cannot foretell to a certain- 
ty what the yield of that field will be; it 
has been #0 bushels per acre and it has 
been as low as 2% bushels. At the higher 
yield it has given a good profit and at the 
lower it has not more than paid fair 
wages for the work put upon it. 

We might let our 10 acres lie and grow 
up to weeds, avoiding an outlay of $12 
cash, but we can expend this amount of 
cash and say $40 in labor and make a crop 
worth over $100. I omit any charge for 
putting up the hay, this would be about 
$5, but the fall pasture of the three acres 
is worth more than that 

Let us look at the money 
matter in another light. It 
that I charge the crop with labor of man, 
team and implements at $2.50 per day; 
there are about 300 working days in a year 
and were it possible for a man to get em- 
ployment every day at this price he would 
make $750 in a year, but would have to 
buy not only feed for his team but for his 
family. 

Even in a crop that paid as poorly as 
the one we write of, the grower realizes 
about double the wages mentioned and the 
roughage—the waste, s» to speak—will 
form part of the feed for his team. 

It must be remembered that our pros- 
pective crop is what may be called a sub- 
stitute crop; it is out of the general line 
or rotation, but the condition of the land 
renders some such crop necessary and 
before planting we want to know, “will it 
pay?” 

Aside from the money to be made from 
the crops we will grow we will preserve 


side of this 
will be seen 








the land from washing into gullies, and by 
keeping it covered with a growing crop 
prevent loss of nitrogen from leaking dur- 
ing winter. 
We might have planted cow peas early 
in July as we had the wheat in stack 
July 2, but we had no rain until the 17th, 
and then other work was pressing until 
it was too late, but we will plant an acre 
of oat stubble to the peas in the spring. 
I think that if circumstances prevented 
my seeding as indicated in this letter I 
would plant or sow cow peas on the whole 
flell next spring, and if benefit to the soil 
was the only consideration, I am not 
sure but that this is the best plan, for 
the peas could be cut for hay or pastured 
down. 
The man who has failed to get a set of 
grass and clover need not get discouraged, 
for he has two ways out of his trouble; 
one is to seed to rye, or to wheat, if the 
fly is not to be feared, and the other is to 
let the land lie until spring, break it up 
and sow to cowpeas. Cc. D. LYON 
Southern Ohio. 

THE BLISTER BEETLE 
Its Life 


And History. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Ina 
communication from your always 
esting contributor, the Rev. Mr. Heaton, 
he says: “It is a matter of curiosity to 
me how and where the eggs of this insect 
{ealled by him Cantharides Americana) 
are preserved through the winter and also 
where the immature bugs keep them- 
selves, for, when they appear in the pota- 
to patches, they are full grown. It is an 
unsolved problem to me 

Now, as far 
mology are concerned Mr. 
very little instruction from 
sional “‘bugologist;'' but the development 
of all species of the blister beetles is so 
complicated and that it is 
surprising that it has escaped even his ob- 


recent 
inter- 


as general facis in ento- 


Heaton needs 


the profes- 


obscure not 
servant 

The first history of 
these insects was discovered through the 
patient and persevering effort of the late 
Dr. C. V. Riley, who 
count of it in the Trans. St 
my of Science for 1877, 

Dr. Riley “The larval habits of 
the European cantharis of commerce, as 
also own 


eye. 


complete any of 


published an ac- 


Louis Acade- 
says: 
those of its congeners in 
hitherto remained a 
the 
occur, 
times to 


our 
country, have 
tery notwithstanding 
which the 
structiveness at 
their 
This mystery, Dr 


mys- 
frequency with 


beetles their great de- 
vegetation and 
value and interest.” 
Riley, with the aid of 


his assistants at home and of entomologi- 


commercial 


cal friends abroad, set himself the task of 
penetrating. The only that he could 
from was that 
Cantharis Spanish fly 


obtain European sources 


vesicatoria, the 


of commeice, had been seen issuing from 
the ground, and that larvae had been 
hatched which fed for a time on honey, 
but none of which reached the stage of 
transformation. These facts pointed to 
habit partly carniverous and suggested 


parasitism. Later it was ascertained that 
the larvae of two American forms, one of 
which is the winged “oil beetie’’ 
(genus Meloe) did develop in the nests of 
certain wild bees, devouring first the eggs 
and then the honey and bee-bread stored 
for the nourishment of the young larvae. 
The manner in which these beetle larvae 
reached the nests of the bees is interest- 
ing. The eggs produced in great 
numbers on or just beneath the surface 
of the ground. The larvae upon hatching, 
though very minute, are very active upon 
their six sprangly legs and hasten to 
climb the stems of flowering plants, espe- 
clally of compositae, where they attach 
themselves to the legs or bodies of visiting 
bees and are thus borne to the cells of the 
latter, where they complete their growth, 
undergoing meantime peculiar changes of 
larval and pupal form; termed hypermet- 


short 


are 


amorphosis, not occurring in any other in- 
sects In these seven changes of form, 
from higher to more lowly structure and 
then back again to the perfect beetle, the 
more common species of blister beetles 
agree, but their habits are quite distinct. 

The two species which have been under 
observation, from egg to mature form, 
viz., the striped blister beetle (Epicauta 
vittata)—to which Mr. Heaton refers 
the Margined blister bettle (E. cinerea) 
feed upon the eggs and develop in the egg- 
pods of the short-horned grasshoppers or 
locusts. The eggs are placed by the 
rent beetles in little holes in the ground 
which they excavate and after the mass 
of eggs is placed the earth is scratched 
over it with the feet. The egg-laying 
season extends from the middle of July to 
about the end of October and from four 
to five hundred eggs are deposited. The 
first larvae, or “triungulius,” upon hatch- 
ing run about over the ground examining 
every crack and crevice and, in common 
with other carniverous creatures have 
great powers of endurance and have been 
known to remain active for two weeks 
without food. Undoubtedly a large pro- 
portion perish, but a considerable num- 
ber eventually discover the egg-pods of 
grasshoppers into which they cut their 
way and where they find both ample pro- 
vision and comfortable housing over win- 
ter. Although a single beetle larva is sel- 
dom able to eat all the eggs in a capsule, 
two have never been observed to develop 
within the same case. From these facts it 
will be seen that while, in their perfect 
form, the blister beetles are often serious- 
ly destructive to potatoes, beans, wheat 





and 





and several choice flowering plants, in 
their growing forms they are beneficial, in 
their reduction of the number of embryo 
grasshoppers The can be poi- 
use of Paris green as for 
the Colorado potato beetle. 
be driven from 
weeds, 


beetles 
soned by the 
They can also 
into piles of dry 
near by for the 
burned 


plants 
placed 
and which 
with the The vesica- 
properties of our American species 
ere fully equal to those of the Spanish fly, 
but as yet they have not become a trade 
product When one of these beetles has 
accidentally been crushed upon the skin 
an immediate application of sweet or lin- 
seed oll, or other fat, will relieve the 
smart. MARY E. MURTFELDT 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


grass or 
purpose, 
together 
tory 


can then be 


beetles. 


SCRGHUM MAKING, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In 
to the call for information on making sor- 
ghum syrup, I will give my bit of experi- 
ence, covering a period of 39 years, with- 
out a single season's omission, averaging 
about 1,500 gallons of syrup per year. 
PLANT A GOOD KIND.—I would say 
first, get seed of the best cane for the lo- 
ecality In which it is to be grown. Don't 
plant from deteriorated cane; sec- 
ond, don't plant on fresh manured 
sandy or clay soil is preferable. 
TIME TO CUT.—Cane to be at its best 
both in quantity and quality should be 
cut when the veed is in the stiff dough 
Stege. A common lath or something sim- 
jlar will answer for stripper, with which 
to knock the blades off of the stalks. 

I shall have to disagree with G. H. Tur- 
ner in frost bitten blades on 
the quality of syrup, as I 
any ill effect in all my 
experience from this source, but it is very 
hard to get the blades off after they be- 


response 


seed 
land; 


regard to 
cane injuring 


have never seen 


come wilted 


Cane should not stand long after’ the 


leaves are dead, I prefer, for best results, 


to have the cane cut a few days before 
working up, to let the juice in the out- 
side shueck dry out, for if ehewed one will 
find there is a strong vegetable green 
juice 

THE MACHINE.—Mr Turner has 
sald about all that needs to be said in re- 
gard to machinery for working up cane. 
| used a No. 4 Victor mill and No, 4 cop- 
per Cook's evaporator 1 prefer a mill 


with a greater capacity than the pan, for 
the sometimes get little 
and sometimes very crooked cane 
THE PROCESS man will do 
the work. I the juice 
the mill under ground § through 
pump tubing to a tank in the ground in 
the boiling shed, and use a pump to raise 
juice to tub beside front 
1 strain juice at_mill.and again 
pumped in tub I 1 
for running the juice into pan. To 
rt boiling | put water in back 
pan started I 
running in at front end and syrup out at 


reason we cane 


One all 


outside run from 


chain 


and above end 
of pan 
when 


faucet 


use a wooden 





end of 


and when well keep juice 
back end all the time, straining as it runs 
out. On other kinds of pans different pro- 
would be but whatever 
kind of pan used, I indorse Mr. Turner's 
statement that the quicker the juice is 


reduced in as shallow a body as practical 


cedure necessary ; 


to syrup, the lighter the color and better 


the flavor 

LIME.—I have been using lime for sev- 
eral years, with good results, as it par- 
tially neutralizes the acid in juice and 


aids in throwing out green vegetable mat- 
ter; but care must be used not to lime too 
heavily, as it will make dark and strong 
syrup. I use air slaked lime; in tub of 
2% gallons I put in a big iron spoonful. 
THE COLOR.—In order for the syrup 
to retain its color, after it leaves the pan, 
it must be cooled quickly. To accomplish 
this I devised a simple, inexpensive plan. 
I made a square box trough about 12 
feet long. At the upper end next to and 
close to pan, I put a square box tapering 
at bottom end, to stand up in trough and 
high enough to hold a bucket 
J put a wire strainer in bottom 


2% gallon 
of syrup. 
of upright box and put in on top of strain- 
inches of 
gravel, washed clean. I put a board with 
holes bored in it to let syrup run down to 
gravel and through into trough to cooling 
box. The gravel holds the syrup back so 
it runs out slowly and by the time it gets 
to the cooler all the burning heat is gone 

But sorghunt making is like everything 


er about six or seven coarse 


else—it requires practice for good results. 
R. B. FRISBIE 
Adair Co., Mo 
FLORIDA NOTES.—The season has 


been very favorable for trucking, also for 
corn, oats, cassava, Irish and sweet pota- 
The latter are now being used on 
our table. Our Irish potatoes we sent to 
northern and eastern markets in April 
and early in May; some were sold at fiom 
$3 to $8 per barrel. The tobacco crop is 
nearly all housed. It is almost exclusive- 
ly Sumatra, is a fine crop and will yield 
an average of 80 pounds per acre. Muci 
of it is engaged at 25c per pound, to be de- 
livered poleecured in September. 
W. E. EMBRY. 
Dade City, Fla., August 2. 


toes 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP WANTED.— 
Will the RURAL WORLD kindly put me 
in communication with a breeder of 
Shropshire sheep? J. W. BELL. 

Henry Co., Mo. 

On page 5 of the RURAL WORLD will 
be found the advertisement of Oscar Cole, 
Aurora, Ill., breeder of high class Shrop- 
shire sheep. Write to Mr. Cole. 


CORN FODDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Well do [ re- 
member your contention several years 
ago as to the great value of corn fodder 
for feeding purposes, and how the farm- 
ers of Missouri were losing annually 
thousands of dollars by not saving more 
of it I had an object lesson during the 
last winter on its value. My tenant up 
fed no hay, nothing but 
good corn fodder, well put up, under sh«!- 
ter, to his mules, horses and cows, and I 
never saw stock look better. The butter 
from his cows was almost as rich a vel- 
low color as grass butter. The cows scem- 
ed to prefer it to good clover hay, and 
the horses ate it eagerly. 

G. A 


to February 1 


LEAVITT 
Texas Co., Mo, 

We are as strongly in favor of saving 
corn fodder now as ever. We are not, 
however, so much alone in our advocacy 
of this as at the time Mr. Leavitt refers 
to. Then to tell a company of farteers 
that it would pay and pay well to save 
all the corn fodder—that an acre of corn 
fodder possessed a 


cut at right 


feeding value when 
equal to that of the 
grain produced on the same land—would 
result in a verdict that the person 40 as- 
serting was simply a book farmer. But 
times have changed in recent years and 
“book farming” is 
spected. 


time 


becoming more 
In the meantime there has been 
an accumulation of evidence that 
the value of corn fodder. 

The Georgia Experiment Station esti- 
mates that $6,500,000 worth of corn fodder 
goes to waste every year in that state 
alone. If the estimate is approximately 
correct, what an almost incalculable loss 
must there be in the great corn growing 
belt of the west. Prof. Redding says that 
corn fodder is equal in quality to good 
timothy hay. It is better than timothy 
hay in practical feeding, and is often, as 
we have sometimes said before, put ahead 
of clover by our best feeders. Any rough- 
age that may be nearly equal to timothy 
hay, to say nothing about clover, is too 
valuable to discard in our stables and 
yards, or to be fed in a recklessly extrav- 
agant way. The subject must be left with 
the reader. It is for him to say whether 
he can afford to grow a 
and permit the winds to 


proves 


or not valuable 


crop blow it 
away 

THE TIME TO CUT 
vantage 


Corn has an ad- 
most other crops in the 
longer period of time during which it can 
be harvested, yet there is a proper time 
for this, as the following from the ‘“‘Coun- 


over 


try Gentleman” will show: 

J. E. R., Omaha, Neb., writes concern- 
ing the proper time to cut the corn for 
forage, and asks if it may be allowed to 
Stand in the fleld until ready for the 
shredder and then cut and shredded at 
once to produce dry fodder. 

Several years ago Prof. Ladd, then of 


the New York (Geneva) Station, made a 
very careful study of the development of 
the corn plant, showing how the nutrients 
in the crop gradually increased in quanti- 
ty until the plants were fully ripe. Here 
is one of his tables, which is commended 
for careful study to all farmers who 
have anything to do with the corn crop, 
giving the water and dry matter per acre 
in corn at different periods after tassel- 
ing: 





Dry 
Date of Corn. Water. Matter. 
Cutting. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
July 30..Fully tasseled. 9.0 8.2 0.8 
Aug. 9..Fully silked...12.9 11.3 1.5 
Aug. 21.Kernels watery 
to full milk...16.3 14.0 2.3 
Sept. 7..Kernels 
glazing 16.1 12.5 3.6 
Sept. 2. Ripe 14.2 10.2 4.0 
The table shows that an atre of corn 
when fully tasseled weighed nine tons, 


more than cight of which were water. The 
water in the corn continued to increase in 
total quantity until August 21, at which 
time the kernels had reached the full milk 
stage, after which it decreased. The total 
dry matter increased from the beginning. 
Between the milk and glazing stages there 
was the remarkable increase of over a 
ton of dry matter per acre of crop in sev- 
enteen days. From glazing to full ripe- 
ness there was a further increase of dry 
matter, though it was small. 

The crude fiber, the least valuable por- 
tion of the corn stalk, was found to be at 
its maximum September 7, at which time 
the kernels were glazing. The starch 
contained no increase in quantity up to 
the ripe period, September 2. It 
dent that the plant should not be 
harvested until fully ripe, which is shown 
by the bottom leaves of the plant be 
ginning to dry up and the leaves higher 
up on the stalk showing a yellow color, 
indicative of maturity. One has only to 
study the figures in the table to under- 
stand why cattle do so poorly when forc- 
ed to subsist upon immature green corn 
forage. When tasseling and for some time 
after the corn is mostly water. 

If corn is left in the fleld until the plants 
are fully matured, waste begins at once 
through the rains washing out the solu- 
ble and consequently more valuable por- 
tions and the wind whipping off the leaves 
and wasting them. Then there are fer- 
mentations and other processes of decay 
going on steadily. If the stalks are left 
Standing in the field until they are suwffi- 
ciently dry to go through the shredder 
and keep in stack or mow, a very con- 


is evi 
corn 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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WHEAT—Cash market—One of the 
strongest markets we have yet had. No. 
2 red sold switched on trk. at 724%@73c this 
@7Tic No. 3 to 72%4c; 
No. 4 winter at 67%c to 6c; lower 
grades at 66@¢ic; No. 2 hard at 64%@70%c. | 
in elevator—No. 2 red No. 3 red 
at @ic, No. 4 at 

CORN—Cash 
small, but 


side; red at 70'¢c 


at 7l%c, 
67T%c 
market—Firm; offerings 
demand. On trk 
New No. 2 sold at 39%@39%c; No. 3 at 39c; 
No. 2 yellow at 40c; No. 2 424 
42%c; No. 3 white quotably 4liec 

CORN—C 
they looking for 
—New No 
ter fan 
Northern at 2% 
No. 2 
Be to 
Bec to 2c; 
do 

RYE 
cline, N 
S2tec 

MILLFEED 
sale Skd. bran 
and sold there 
Ib. sks., that 
large sks. at 6x 
@c and ships at Tic. 

HAY—Prairie in demand, 
choice clover. Prices on trk, range: Tim- 
othy, $11@14.80 for choice; 0@13.50 for 
No. 1; $11@12 for No. 2; $9.50@11 for No. 3. 
Prairie—$9 for choice; $7.50@8 for No. 1; 
87@7.5 for No. 2; %@6.50 for No. 3. Clover 
—$9411.W. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy, $2.50@2.75 
spot and $3.26 bid for prime new to arrive; 
millet, $3.25 bid for prime to arrive Aug. 
Other seeds nominal. Per 100 Ibs.: Millet, 


so was the 
white at 


offerings 
On trk 
2 sold at 22%@2 to 23%c, lat- 
No. 3 at 22c to 21%c; No. 2 
No. 4 at 22c for choice; 
white at 24@24%c late; No. 3 do. at 
No. 4 do. at 24@23c; old No. 3 at 
No. 2 Northern at 28c; No. 3| 
No. 3 white clipped at 27c. | 
Lower, but in demand at the de- | 
this and E. side at | 


market—Firm; 


further decline 


ash 





at 224ec; 


2 selling 





to 52e. 

Firm, as not so much for 
salable E. trk. at 65c 
in large and in 100- 
Late sold in 
At mill bran jobs at 67@ 


at 654e 


basis at 66c. 


and so was 





70c@S1, prime German more; clover $2 to 
$6.25; Hungarian #@66c; redtop 30c to $6. 


Orders higher. 

FLAXSEED—Buyers in market at $1.45 
for spot and $1.38 to arrive. Chicago closed 
at $1.50 bid for cash; $1.35 bid Sept.; $1.30 
bid Oct. 

CASTOR BEANS—Spot and to 
had $1.20 bid. 


arrive 


PRICES ON ‘CHANGE. 





The following table shows the range of 
Prices in future and cash grain: 








Ph me Range Closed 
aturda ‘To-day. To-day. 
Wheai— 4 . - 
z 7l @iu% 71% n 
71%@7 71% 
TIMO@BGiI242 T2%a 
1442@75 Ba 
oree@.... 38 b 
condiinans 374% n 
37%@37% 37%b 
324%@32% 32% b 
324 @33 32% 
July ..2n @.... 22n 
Sept ..21% @21\2 21% 
Cash wheat, corn oan oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. ‘l'o-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red...69%@71 34@74% 72%@74 
No. 3 red...68 @69% 71%@73 70%@72% 
No 4 winter.64 oer 8 @0% 67%@69 
No. 2 hard..69 @.... 70%@71 67% @70%4 
No. 3 hard..66 @67 O4@.... @ @.... 
«SRT @.... 39%@40 394@39% 
=! eae 31 D led 39 °@.... 339. . 
No. 2 white. @my 2 OAzi4 
No. 3 white.3144@.. 41%4@.... 41%@.. 
BM bcsccccd 21 @G2 23 G@2B% 227%@23 
OS eee 9 @d) 2 @23 2%@22 
No. 2 North @.... 2% @.... %%@... 
No. 2 white.25%@26% 2 @.... 24 @24% 
No. 5 white.22 @3% 2% @26 24 @3 
No. 4 white. WOR, 2 24 @24%% 23%@24 
“WOOL. 


Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing 
Braid and low ............ 

Burry and clear mixed os 









Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Burry 


y 
Hard burry 


3 A goat hair— 
Clean and clear 





MEL S20000 cosce conmeesecconceecnnss 1 @ll 
Black and seedy from 4c to 6c a pound 
less than quotations. 





COTTON. 

The speculative situation was quiet and 
firm, but later there was a weakening and 
losses were large. Early cables were 
without definite feature, though trading 
at Liverpool was quite good. Spots there 
were unchanged, but futures closed at a 
loss of ‘4d to 1d fer the day. Futures 
closed steady at New York, but generally 
lower in price, the greatest loss being in 


July of 14 points, Aug. being off 10 points. 

The net declines for other months were 

from 2 to 4 points. 
Local Market—Quiet 

Sales, - bales. 

Ordi 


and unchanged. 





WATERMELONS-— Missouri 
track at $50 to $70 for dinks, 


melons on 
$80 to $100 for 


medium, $110 to $140 for large. Sales on 
track: Missouri—l car at $55, 1 at $60, 1 
at $62.50, 2 at $65, 4 at $70, 1 at $71, 3 at $75, 


1 at $76, 2 at $78, 1 at $79, 5 at $80, 1 at $81.50, 
1 at $84.40, 1 at $85, 1 at $89, 4 at $90, 1 at 
$%, 2 at $100, 1 at $103, 1 at $110, 1 at $120, 
2 at $125, 1 at $135, 1 at $137.50, 1 at $140. 

CANTALOUPES-—lIllinois (Alton) gems 
at $1@1.% for standard crates and at 3@ 
30c per %-bushel basket for choice. South- 
east Missouri gems at 20@25c per 14-bush- 
el basket. Arkansas gems in _ bushel 
crates at 30@75c and 44-bushel baskets at 
le to 2c. Tennessee %-bushel baskets at 
2%c. Home-grown gems sold at 25@30c per 
%-bushel basket and melons at 50c to T5c 
per bushel box. 

PEACHES—Arkansas ‘%%-bushel boxes 
at 40c to @0c and 4-basket crates at 50c to 
ic. Mississippi and Tennessee peck voxes 
at 20c to 30c, 1-3 bushel boxes at 35@40c 
and 4-basket crates at Wc to 60c. Home- 
grown and near-by receipts sold at 30c to 
S0c per %-bushel basket for clings— 
specked and damaged less. 

APPLES — Considerable home-grown 
coming in. Boxed lots not wanted unless 
faney, suitable for stands. Lots in bar- 
rels at from $1 to $1.25 for poor to fair, 
$1.50@2.00 for good to choice and $2.25@2.50 
for fancy varieties. Home-grown sold 
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loose from wagons at 25c to Se per bushel 

fancy large at 75c@$1, and at $2.25 per 
or hand-picked maidenblush, 
rrels sweet at $1.25, 10 maiden- 


blush and 35 welthy at $2.50. 


PLUMS—Wild goose at 40c per %-bushel 
basket; Chickasaw and common varieties 
neglected at 20@2%c per %-bushel basket 
for sound—soft and leaking unsalable. 
Damsons at 60e per %-bushel basket for 
choice, and blue plums at 25c per %4-bushel 
basket 


Pears—Firm. A car load Florida Le 


Conte sold at $2.50 per barrel crate. Other 
Southern Le Conte at 35@40c per %-bushel 
box and S86ec per bushel box. Near-by 
common varieties quotable at 20@25e, and 
sugar pears at 40@50c per %-bushel bas- 
ket 

GRAPES—Dull. Arkansas receipts in 
four-basket erates at #0@65c per crate for 
Mcore’s early and 50c for Hartford and 
Ives; flat boxes Hartford and Ives 
at 2c and 6-basket crates Delaware 


open baskets selling at 3c per pound loose. 
BLACKBERRIES—Scarcer and higher. 
Sales at 40c to 70c for 3-gallon tray loose. 
CRAB APPLES—Dull; not wanted as 
yet, and no price quotable. 
POTATOES—Home-grown 
ranged loose from farmers’ 


2c per bushel, 


early Ohio 
wagons at 200@ 
fancy bluff stock bringing 
more, 


ONIONS—Quiet and unchanged. Sales: 
Yellow—% and 36 sacks at 35c, 12 at 30c; 
red—20 sacks at 38c, 20 and 16 and 15 sacks 
at 40c, 51 at 4ic, 50 and 25 at 42c. 

EGGS—In fair demand and steady at 
94, loss off, for good run. Held, heated 


and doubtful lots 1@2c per dozen less. 
BUTTER-—Steady; firm on all descrip- 
tions save creamery extra—that was easy 


in price, being plentiful and in only fair 
request. Creamery Extra, 19c; firsts, 
17%e; seconds, léc. Ladle-packed—Extra, 


léc; firsts, 15c. Dairy—Extra lic; firsts, 
lic. Grease, 4@4%c. Country—Choice, 
12%4c; fair, 10@lle. The above 
figures are for round lots—1@2c per pound 
more is charged in a small way. 

CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at lic, 
singles at ll%c, Y. A. at lic; New York, 
10%c; Limburger, 10@i0%c; Swiss, old, 15@ 
léc, new, 12@13c; brick, 104%4@llc. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Hens, 7c; 
old roosters, 3%c; spring chickens, aver- 
age receipts, Sic. Old turkeys, average 
receipts 5@6c; young turkeys, 18@20c. 
Ducks, 6c; spring ducks, large, 7c, small, 
6c. Geese, 3c; spring geese, large, 64c; 
5 pounds or less, 5e. Live pigeons and 
squabs, per dozen, 60c. 

SORGHUM—Good to prime at 16@'8e per 
gallon. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$2.23@2.25—screened 5c per bushel less. 
Western at $1.50—weevily less. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c—fancy 
white clover, 13@l4c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
barrels, 5@5%c, and in cans %@ic per 
pound higher. 


poor to 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—The run was a moderate one, 
that characterized the opening of the 
week, and an auction during the fore- 
noon sufficed to dispose of the majority of 
offerirgs. There was little change in the 
situation from last week; the good desir- 
able class of drivers, coach horses and 
chunks were in earnest demand for the 
export and Eastern trade, and there was 
a favorable inquiry for the smooth-made 
offerings of small horses for the Southern 
demand, but the tall, leggy, thin chunks, 
aged and rough horses, without a distinct 
classification, were slow and hard to ne- 
gotiate satisfactorily. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $90 to $140; choice to fancy, 
$150 to $175. Drivers—Common to choice, 
$60 to $175; bulk, $120 to $150; coach horses, 
$130 to $200. Saddlers—Common to choice, 
$65 to $125; fancy, $150 to $175. Chunks, 1,200 
to 1,450 pounds—Common to good, $55 to 
$90; choice to extra, $100 to $130. Southern 
horses—Common to good, $30 to $40; choice 
to extra, $45 to $60. Plugs, $15 to $45. 

MULES—The market closed slow last 
week, but there were no hold-overs. The 
opening of the present week was on the 
same basis, with a supply of about 100 
head of fresh arrivals on hand. The offer- 
ings included some very good qualities 
mules, but none were big or extra heavy. 
Dealers showed less urgency than lately 
in the inquiries, and the initial transac- 
tions were small, and did not forecast the 
trend of the trade. Eastern orders during 
the last week have not been as active as 
previously, and this fact has given a 
quieting influence to the local demand. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 





14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to $60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 4000 to 55 00 
14% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 66 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 4500 to 60 00 
15 hands, extreme range ... 57. 85.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 60. 75.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 60.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00to 80.00 

= 2 _— hands, extreme 
$00 ease eceseccoceee to 155.00 

16. “yy tes, hands, bulk of 
ORD diisicss F atdssdccscans 110.00 to 125.00 


Bulk of sales” represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 





Boston, Mass., July 27.—The “‘Commer- 
cial Bulletin,” in its review of the wool 
market to-morrow, will say: 

“Not for five months has there been 
such activity in the wool trade or such 
sales, though they seem small when com- 
pared with the booming weeks of last 
year. The advance in wool last week is 
fully maintained, and quotations on fine 
medium grades are fully 2c the scoured 
pound higher than on July 1. There have 
been heavy purchases by Boston in the 
West this week, the American Woolen 
Company has been buying here, and the 
opening of new lightweight cloths on 
Monday is expected to restore normal ac- 
tivity in the trade. 





FULTZ WHEAT WANTED.—Can any 
of the RURAL WORLD readers inform 
me where I can obtain pure, clean blue 
stem Fultz seed wheat? 


Cedar Co., Mo. W. H. CURL. 
Chas. E. Prunty, of this city, a reliable 
seedsman of many years’ experience, 


whose advertisement will be found in an- 
other column, can probably furnish Fultz 
seed wheat. 


COW PEAS AND OATS.—I have a 
patch of cow peas and oats that I sowed 
about June 15 for pasture. Will some one 
tell me when will be the proper time to 
begin pasturing? 


Monroe Co., Mo. V. R. SINDOW. 





SORGHUM SYRUP 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The com- 
munication in a recent issue, from G. H. 
Turner, in regard to the manufacture of 
syrup from sorghum, is of interest; but 
when the average reader of your valuable 
paper gets a copy of the price list of the 
machinery mentioned I fear he will at 
once conclude that sorghum manufacture 
is not a pleasant subject to discuss, espe- 
cially if he does not possess a pretty “fat” 
bank account. 

I have used the machinery mentioned 
and it is very good. If I were preparing 
to repeat my experience in the manufac- 
ture of thousands upon thousands of gal- 
lons of sorghum syrup I would not in- 
vest in that machinery, especially if I 
were desirous of operating on a compara- 
tively small scale, say 100 to 300 gallons 
per day. 

MILL LOCATION.—First, select a prop- 
er location for your mill. If you have a 
side hill location, so you can set your 
press on the top, and let the pressed juice 
run to your evaporator, it wil: suave much 
time and labor; but you must have an 
unlimited supply of water almost imme- 
diately at hand. 

THE PROCESS.—Supply yourself with 
a number of strong tubs. Iron-bound 
whisky barrels, sawed in two in the mid- 
die, make good ones of about the right 
size for a plant of the size named. Run 
the juice at the press through a filter of 
clean straw or prairie hay. A small tight 
box or tub holding a gallon or two, with 
an outlet at bottom, into the tank (or 
a trough leading to the tank at the heater, 
if on a side hill) is all right. Wooden 
eaves-troughs make good conveyors, if 
you need them. Change your straw filter 
every 12 hours and never use same straw 
the second time. 

CLEANLINESS.—If you do not locate 
on a side hill you must dip your juice up 
into tank at the heater. Do not use a 
pump. It is too much trouble to keep 
pipes and valves clean and sweet. Use tin 
or galvanized iron buckets, as they are 
lighter, drip less and are much more eas- 
ily kept clean and sweet. Wash convey- 
ors thoroughly every night when you quit 
work, putting a little common baking soda 
in the last water, and also use this in 
cleaning tubs and buckets. Lime water 
will answer same purpose. Remember 
that no amount of the most expensive 
machinery will insure good syrup, with- 
out cleanliness, and absolute absence of 
old soured particles of pulp, or yester- 
day’s juice. 

You must have at least two pans, a 
heater and an evaporator, to secure even 
fairly favorable results. Set your heater 
just back of, and a little above your 
evaporator, so as to utilize the waste 
heat from the evaporator, and allow the 
juice to run from this into the evaporator. 
Let your heater and evaporator both ex- 
tend over the arch, making a space of six 
or eight inches on both sides, cool enough 
so it never will boil there, thus allowing 
the scum to settle, so it can be conven- 
iently removed with skimmer. 

At first fill both the heater and the 
evaporator, with four or five inches or 
raw juice, build a slow fire and heat grad- 
ually till that in evaporator is thoroughly 
skimmed, and until that in the heater has 
boiled and thrown up first heavy green 
scum; then draw clarified or well 
skimmed juice in heater into the evapora- 
tor and fill heater again with raw juice. 
Continue to draw clarified or well 
skimmed juice into the evaporator until 
you have enough for a “‘batch.’’ Do not 
try to handle too much at once. Small 
batches will give better and more satis- 
factory results. Experience will tell you 
how much to handle at once, and the 
juice will vary greatly in richness, re- 
quiring less or more in quantity to make 
a batch of syrup. Experience will teach 
your eyes, ears and nose to tell you when 
your syrup is done. A good heavy syrup 
will rope or drop in beads from the edge 
of the skimmer. 

Do not engage in this business at all, 
expecting to make a success of it, unless 
you can school yourself to follow the re- 
quired routine hour after hour, day after 
day, and week after week, and above all, 
unless you can concentrate every energy 
and an undivided attention to every batch 
at the finishing point. One-half minute 
then may ruin all. 

Don't build your arch too high. Get 
and rush it after you once get 
You cannot evaporate the juice too rapid- 
ly. A quick fire with dry wood (old rails, 
if dry, make ideal fuel) you must have 
for good results. 

Stir constantly just at finishing point, 
with skimmer or a wooden hoe, and take 
extra pains if very heavy syrup is want- 
ed. 

The very instant syrup is done have an 
assistant check the fire with water and 
draw syrup out of the pan as quickly as 
possible, and if you cool by lifting it with 


tub, all the better. Do not put in the bar- 
rel until quite cool. 


evaporator, fill heater with raw juice, stir 
up the fire, and in ten minutes you are 
whooping it up again as usual. 

IT IS HARD WORK.—Yes, it is hard 
work and no mistake, but everything 
must move with such a bustle and rush 
you forget you are tired. At night, if 
you have a tight shed that will turn rain 
you can leave the evaporator filled with 
clarified juice to start on in the morning, 
but you must draw it off and wash heater, 
evaporator and all thoroughly in the 
morning, removing any sediment that 
may stick to bottom of evaporator, by 
scraping if necessary. 

STORING CANE.—Good sound ripe 
cane, if handled when perfectly dry may 
be put in piles as high as the shoulders 
or thereabouts, and will keep for weeks, 
especially if the ends be protected from 
sun and rain by covering them with a 
good coat of the crushed cane. I never 
made better syrup than was made from 
cane that had been cut and set under a 
shed for over four weeks. 

THE SOIL.—It is impossible to make 
good syrup from cane grown on heavy 
flat land, or land on which green manure 
has been spread. Dry, rolling, sandy land 
is much the best, and it must be poor land 
indeed if it needs fertilizing to grow a 
crop of cane; and the longer you grow 
your cane on the same land, the better 
syrup you will get. 

Mr. Editor, this article is much longer 
than I intended at first, and I have but 
touched the high points, as it were, in 
treating of the manufacture of syrup 
without describing the machinery at all. 
If this shall be considered of interest I 
will describe evaporator fully in another 


article. SHELBY. 
Shelbina, Mo., July 13, 1900, 





AN  gammeous LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I came to 
Arizona in 1872 and have lived here ever 
since. I have been engaged in various 
lines of industry—prospecting in mining, 
assaying quartz, milling, farming and 
stock raising. This is truly a wonderful 
mining country; gold, silver, copper, lead 
and many other metals are in abundance. 

There are ancient ruins scattered all 
over the country, showing that this coun- 
try, about 2,000 years ago, was populated 
by a lot of people who followed farming 
and stock raising. Many times, as I ex- 
amined these ruins of forts, dwellings 
and stone corrals, I have wondered who 
made these buildings and why they left 
this country. At that time tuere evident- 
ly were warlike tribes in the mountains, 
who made raids into the valleys and car- 
ried off the products of the agriculturists. 

THE CAUSE of the latter leaving, in 
my opinion, is being repeated at the pres- 
ent time. They had as large and well 
constructed irrigating canals then, as we 
have now. When I came here in May, 
‘72, a large portion of our territory was 
overrun with hostile Indians, and there 
were very few cattle here. The beds of all 
the creeks were covered with brush, iots 
of grass every place. The surface of the 
ground wus so soft when dry, that a horse 
would sink two to four inches every step. 
Now a horse walking on the same ground 
sinks from one-half to one inch. From 
1885 to 189 this country was overstocked 
with cattle. The cattle ate the grass, and 
the brush, killing it out along the streams. 
They made trails all over the country, 
especially leading from the grass range 
to water, tramping the surface of the 
ground down solid. When rain storms 
came, the water followed those trails 
and cut great ditches. These ditches led 
the water to the streams, making im- 
mense rivers of them in a few hours. The 
brush being killed out the water washed 
the land away, cutting great ugly gulches, 
10 to 20 feet deep in some places, washing 
away 5 to 16 acres of rich bottom land in 
a patch. In Northern Arizona the agri- 
cultural valleys are nearly all cut up in 
this manner... Hundreds of farms that 
were once productive are now really 
worthless. 

At this time we must irrigate or get no 
crop. Many springs and creeks have gone 
dry. The rocks and sand that were 
washed down from the mountains have 
filled the beds of the large streams. When 
heavy storms come the water spreads out 
over the valleys. Think of a river five 
miles wide during a storm; and at this 
time there are places in its channels where 
one could not get a drink of water. There 
are some valleys that are irrigated with 
canals and ditches, some of which, at 
this time, have not one-tenth the water 
necessary to. irrigate the land properly. 
In this valley at Juniper the water has 
lowered in the ground about six feet in 
the last two years. Regarding storage 
reservoirs, I did think several years ago 
that they would be a grand success. Had 
reservoirs been constructed ten years ago 
here in Northern Arizona and hundreds 
of agriculturists made homes, at this time 
they would not have a gallon of water, 
their trees would all. be dead, and they 
would have to leave and mourn their 
sad loss. 

The Santa Fe Company constructed a 
dam at a cost of about $180,000 near Se- 
ligman, 35 miles from here, about four 
years ago. It is favorably located with a 
good watershed, but so far it has not been 
of any practical value to them. 

It does seem as if many of the farmers 
would have to try mining or leave the 
country. At present there are but few 
cattle on the range, but lots of range. 

HORSES.~— Yes, if you want horses here 
is the place to get them very cheap, $5 
to $30 each, whole bands at about $10 each. 
If you have money to invest buy range 
horses; yes, go into the horse raising busi- 
ness. Get good stallions and jacks. It 
will be a very profitable industry, as one 
can get lots of range for them. 

SHEEP.—There are lots of sheep here, 
in lots 4,000 to 40,000. They 
herded in bands of about 2,000 each. One 
man herds 2,000 sheep. Just now many 
of the sheep men are having a very 
rious time with their flocks, 
scarce and the grass so dry. 

A RAILROAD IN PROSPECT.—It is 35 
miles to a railroad. We have a prospect 
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|} of a railroad here in the near future. It 
your fire as close to your pan as possible | 


started. | 


will start at Seligman and run to Juniper, 
then to the Hillside mine and on south 
through the mining districts, and west to 
San Diego, Cal. This road will open up 
a very rich mining country. If one wishes 
to invest in mines now is the time to get 
mines very cheap, and one can work his 
mines to advantage when the railroad 
is constructed. This railroad will be built 
by the Santa Fe Company. They sent a 
mining expert to examine the mines to 
ascertain if their mineral wealth would 
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justify the construction of the road, and 
his report was favorable. There is now 
a corps of engineers surveying the route, 


} and grading will commence this fall. 


W. H. 
Yavapai Co., Ariz. 


WILLISCRAFT. 


"SMALL ITEMS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The use of a 
thickly sown, hardy field crop as a nurse 
crop for a more delicate starter (as oats 
in alfalfa) is nearly always a detriment. 
But the value of a slightly thinned grove 
for the planting of younger and some- 
times better trees is no myth. I carried 
home from the woods June 20, seven little 
black walnut trees and planted them. The 
hot, dry weather has continued, but they 
are living. They are shaded about two- 
thirds of the day by some cotton-wood 
trees. A greater per cent of them grow 
straight without cutting back when so 
surrounded. I find mid-summer a good 
time to transplant small trees—fruit trees 
included—when the weather and situation 
are both suitable. The poorest time to 
transplant trees is when the leaves first 
appear, as the foliage is tender and the 
vitality of the tree diminishes 

The best time to plant corn and potatoes 
is as soon as the season permits, whether 
in the morning or in the evening. Each 
pair of nights has a day between them. 
The phases of the moon are subject to 
the same consideration and are even less 


significant. G. W. KILLOUGH. 
Sedgwick, Co., Kan. 
M’CORMICK VICTORIOUS IN 
FRANCE. 


The McCormick Harvesting Machine Co. 
of Chicago has just received word from 
Paris that the Gold Medal and 200 francs, 
the single highest award for binders, was 
won by the McCoimick Machines at the 
field trial at Coulommiers on July 19, 


against all comers. ‘‘nis is the greatest 
and most important trial held in France 
during the Exposition year. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 1900. 





Columbia, Mo., July 20th, 190v, 
The State Board of Agriculture will hold 
institute meetings at the places and upon 
dates given below. From the great num- 
ber of applications for these meetings the 
Executive Committee, through sub-com- 
mittees named for that purpose, have se- 
lected the locations. We sincerely regret 
that under the conditions we could not 
make satisfactory answer to a number of 
applications signed by many farmers and 
indicating an intense interest in the work. 

Upon order of the Executive Committee 
speakers were selected for institute work 
and the following subjects will be dis- 
cussed: 

Col. G. W. Waters will attend all the 
meetings and will lecture on “Agricul- 
tural Education,” “Soil Fertility’ and 
“Pure Foods.” After Dr. Waters leaves 
the force he will lecture on “‘Agricultural 
Education” and “Cattle Feeding.” 

Dr. Paul Schweitzer, Experiment Sta- 
tion Chemist, will attend the meeting 
from Lawson to Richland inclusive and 
will lecture on “Soil Fertility and Pure 
Feods.”’ 

Prof. J. C. Whitten, Professor of Horti- 
culture, State University, will be at the 
meetings in North Missouri and will dis- 
cuss “Commercial and Home Orchards,” 
“Insect Pests and Plant Diseases.” 

Dr. H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College, will attend the meetings 
from Laddonia to Richmond inclusive and 
talk on “Cattle Feeding’ and “Clover 
and Cow Peas.” 

Dr. D. F. Luckey, State Veterinarian, 
will be at all the meetings and has select- 
ed as a special subject the ‘Horse's 
Foot.” In addition he will talk on the 
“Diseases of Live Stock.”’ 

Hon. N. F. Murray, President State 
Horticultural Society, will attend all the 
meetings in South Missouri and talk on 
“Commercial Orchards,” “The Home 
Orchard and Floriculture.” 

Prof. J. M. Stedman, entomologist to the 
Experiment Station, will attend all meet- 
ings in South Missouri and lecture on “In- 
jurious Insects” and the “Manner of Con- 
troling Them.” 

Dr. R. H. Jesse, President of the State 
University; Hon. W. T. Carrington, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, and 
Pres. John R. Kirk, of the Kirksville 
Normal, will each attend such meetings 
as their respective duties will permit and 
discuss such subjects as “Industrial Edu- 
cation,’ “Agriculture and the Common 
Schools,” and “‘How to Improve our Ru- 
ral Schools.” Sufficient notice will be 
given of the meetings to be attended by 
these eminent educators. 

J. R. RIPPEY, 
Secretary. 


LOCATION AND DATE OF MEETINGS. 
















| Peed eT ATE August 20-21 
WeMGVENG oc cpieecivcincss coccese August 21-22 
Big Creek Grange.............. August 22-23 
MRS cic cpenbnsoddn cute hvecsnve vbes August 23-24 
Winfield .. . August 24-25 
Lewiston August 27-28 
Kahoka August 28-29 
Memphis August 29-30 
Bucklin August 30-31 
BROMROR Bidkscendccecesndeasocs Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
NOU Nadas ds eveccdesysveced September 3-4 
BreckGRGGGGe 2... cccccccscccee September 4-5 
CRUOUEEE, Biba 6 ec ccvscccovncadl September 5-6 
PRS hate bes occcpacceceees September 6-7 
CI ans 0 obec cdsccccaduls September 7-8 
Lawson .September 10-11 
Plattsburg ........ . ... September’ 11-12 
Sheridan ......... > . September 13-14 
Gilman ... September 14-15 
Carthage .......... . September 17-18 
Neosho .September 18-19 
Pierce City ....... ...September 19-20 
BAG oe cccaw ceseess ...September 20-21 
OR rrr ere September 21-22 
NN Sb i cbse vecceccesoncecd September 24-25 
Washington ....... Miter September 25-26 
Pt eer September 26-27 
PPOPOU THAD. aces ct vcdvicccccssd September 28-29 
TOBRGOR. 20 icsvesociordecoccenseste October 1-2 
CUMTIGMIOM, ovccciciiss: ccccgeveney October 3-4 
ee ee October 4-5 
Mtrch: BROS Weide sisi seveessdievs October 5-6 
Wihlow Beem oocc...cccscaccces October 8-9 


Mountain Grove 
Seymour 

Greenfield 
Humansville 


odtbengtsalieend October 9-10 
ocddseues squad “October 10-11 
vy oteaeqne’ October 11-12 
oven naka October 12-13 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Four short stories, the beginning of one 
serial, and the concluding chapters of an- 
other give the August “Ladies’ Home 
Journal” claim to the title of Midsummer 
Story Number. There are besides upward 
of thirty other features: ‘College Girls’ 
Larks and Pranks,” “The Haunted 
Houses of New England,” “My Summer 
with Some Chipmunks,” “A Missionary 
in the Great West,”’ by Rev. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady, “How a Girl Can Work Her 
Way Through College,” ‘Conversation 
and Good Form in Public Places,” etc. 
Pictorially the August Journal is made 
ususually sumptuous by the work of nine 
illustrators and by innumerable photo- 
graphs. ‘Through Picturesque America” 
will command particular attention, and 
Howard Chandler Christy’s “American 
Girl in Society"’ is another notable artis- 
tic feature. A waltz, “Golden Poppies,” 
is attuned to the a ‘ous 
days and is exceedingly pretty. From 
cover to cover the August Journal is en- 
tertaining and attractive. By The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia. One 
dollar a year; ten cents a copy. 

China and all things Chinese are sure 
for a time to be of engrossing interest 
to the general reader. This demand is 
most admirably met by “Cram’s Maga- 
zine” for July, wherein an article, the 
first of a regular series by Editor Clare, 
gives a resume of the history leading up 
to the present difficulties, and another 
generally descriptive of present conditions 
around Pekin and along the Peitto, “‘Chi- 
na and the New Seat of War,”’ by Victor 
Kenyon. 

To these important presentations of the 
news of a present center of world-news, 
are added such valuable articles as “‘Paris 
and Its Fair,” by Spencer Townsend, 
“Mark Hanna and his Convention,” by A. 
Logan, the ‘“Anglo-Boer War’ and “The 
Philippine Insurrection” (both historical 
resumes for the month), by Editor Clare 
and “Our Foreign Trade,’’ by Prof. C. E. 
Allen. Truly, with its other riches, its 
departments, and its wealth of illustra- 
tions, a wonderfully rich offering for a 
single month. 

With characteristic initiative, the edi- 
tors of “‘Ainslee’s Magazine’ devote the 
August number to the younger writers of 
American fiction. Those represented are 
Stephen Crane, Harry Stillwell Edwards, 
Brand Whitlock, John D. Barry and Eu- 








gene Wood. Stephen Crane’s “The Kick- 
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ing Twelfth” is a battle story, and the 
vivid picture of the bloody field which he 
has presented, must convince the reader 
anew that American literature has cause 
for regret in the untimely end of this 
author. Harry Stillwell Edwards’ “The 
Stirring Up of Billy Williams,” is a de- 
lightfully humorous story of the South. 
Brand Whitlock, whom we have known 
only for his strong political stories, in 
“The Old House Across The Way,” offers 
a most moving and tender tale. John D. 
Barry’s “At the Shrine of the Idol,” is a 
finished product of literary art. The read- 
er’s curiosity will be piqued to know just 
which celebrated English author is the 
“Idol” in this very interesting story. Eu- 
gene Wood is as strong and natural as 
ever in a mining center story called ‘“‘That 
About Laura Hornbaker.” Altogether 
Ainslee’s for August contains some capti- 
vating fiction, while the special articles 
in it are of the usual distinction. “The 
Plague of Flies,” and “The Defense of 
Plagiarism.” A lyric by Bliss Carman 
and a jolly ballad by Holman F. Day are 
the most notable verse contributions to 
the magazine. 

The brilliant August number of “Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly,’ which is the 
regular Midsummer Fiction Number of 
this periodical, may fairly be called an 
epoch-making achievement in ten-cent 
magazine literature. A summary glance 
at its table of contents serves to justify 
this claim. Here in a single number are 
included stories by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
A. Conan Doyle, Mary E. Wilkins, Edgar 
Fawcett, Alix John, Marietto Holly (‘‘Jo- 
siah Allen’s Wife’), and R. K. Munkitt- 
rick; illustrated articles by the Infanta 
Sulalie of Spain, Captain Robert E. Lee, 
and the Rev. W. B. Rankin; and poems 
by Harriett Prescott Spofford, Edith M. 
Thomas, Samuel Minturn Peck, Ethel 
Morse, Frank L. Stanton, William Hamil- 
ton Hayne, Madison Cawein, Henry Tyr- 
rell, Martha McCulloch-Williams, Hattie 
Whitney, Roy Farrell Greene, and Wal- 
lace Dunbar Vincent. The contributions 
of these well-known and popular writers 
are presented with the collaboration of 
illustrators equally famous, including Al- 
bert B. Wenzel, B. West Clinedinst, 
Charles Grunwald, Hugh M. Eaton, G. A. 
Davis, Walter Russell, George Bonawitz, 
H. C. Edwards, and H. 8. Eddy. 





ALL THE SAME. 





Whatever the conditions of the weath- 
er, and however congenial or otherwise, 
all the same we will have the ills that 
flesh is heir to. It is in the changes of 
temperature that rheumatism and neural- 
gia develop to their worst forms. In like 
manner Sciatica and Lumbago come in 
painful and perplexing forms. Sprains 
and bruises, soreness and stiffness also 
disable and unfit men for business, but 
all the same, St. Jacobs Oil is always 
handy and always ready to meet all these 
ills with the surety of a prompt and per- 
fect cure. 


SEED WHEAT. 





About this date, farmers are studying 
about what they had best do for their 
soon-to-be-needed seed wheat; a good 
crop .was secured this year, but a new 
source of supply for seed is desired as a 
change had brought good results this 
harvest. It is important that the seed to 
be planted should be from acclimated 
stock, both as to soil and latitude, and to 
get good seed at a fair price is the prob- 
lem. 

It is suggested that communication be 
at once opened with a seedsman who has 
had wide, personal experience in this 
matter; whose business has been squarely 
conducted (one who has a reputation to 
protect) for a term of years, and it is 
likely the right kind of seed wheat can be 
reached by addressing Chas. E. Prunty, 
corner Main and Market streets, St. 
Louis. 


BUTLER MoO., 8S. E. MO.—The corn on 
the high land is fully an average crop, 
but low land corn is drowned out, there 
being too much rain in June. 

July 28. H. L. ROHLFING. 

. 

HENRY .CO., W. CENTRAL MO.— 
Meadows are the nearest failure I have 
seen them in 30 years, caused by the dry 
weather during April and May. The soil 
is in fine shape now and corn is in a 
flourishing condition. Pastures are im- 
proving. H. P. BROWN. 

July 28. 

MILLER CO., CENTRAL MO.—Wheat 
and oats are splendid and yielding well. 
The corn and potato crops are the best 
Iever saw. Hay is not yielding very well. 
The weather is bad for harvesting it and 
it is overripe. W. C. HOWELL. 





July 28. 
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also the celebrated Stubb's 
(or Field) Self-Skimming 
and Cook’s Evaporators. 


St. Lo 
J. A. Field Mfg. Company.) 








EITHER OR BOTH THESE BOOKS MAILED FREE 


“Among the Ozarks,” 


The Land of the Big Red Apples. 


Is an attractive and interesting book. 
handsomely illustrated with views of 
South Missouri scenery, ogy yd the 
famous Olden fruit farm o eo acres 
in Howell county. It pertains $0 fruit 
raising tn that great fruit belt of Amer- 
ica. the southern slope of Ozarks, 
and will prove of great value. not only 
~~ fruit growers. but to every farmer 

and home seeker looking for a farm and 
a home. 


“Wealth in Northern Arkansas” 


Is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
giving detailed information relative to 
the mining 


Pp 
ity of a lifetime. The pamphiets will 
be mailed free. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 
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what is going on in the 
great world about you 
and all the news from 
the uttermost points of 
the earth, 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


and get 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
FRREPUBLIC 
SSS} 


OF ST. LOUIS 


For one year. It wil! 
d 


é pay you a hundredfol “$ 


VICTOR CANE MILL. 


This is a leading mill in all States 
where either sorgo or sugar canes are 
grown. It has been awarded first pre 
mium over all competitors at 51 state 
fairs and the grand medal at the Centen- 














nial. Number sold exceeds 25,000. It has 
great strength, is adjustable in all its 
parts. Shafts are wrought iron; boxes 
lined. Shafts and rolls are all turned 
true. 


Made in sizes from light one-horse mill 
wets. 400 Ibs. to hea 
ing 1,850 ag Great Western oe 
by same factory and is a satisfi 
This latter made < oer sizes. ial 
ving Spee et 
points and further > Garibelere, also = 
on t pon aay ve estraly mein ares 
clu pans, ev; . 
A. J. Child & Son, 29 and 21 Market 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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